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Fy GABRIELLE,’’ SAID BARRY, ‘*! SURELY I MAY SPEAK NOW? DARLING, I HAVE LOVED YOU LONG AND FAITHFULLY.” 





AN INIQUITOUS MARRIAGE. necessity would have made me proffer such 


By the Aut a 2 m » | request; you don’t suppose 1 am  en- 
7 ay * Fant Hei agen sg cay ng, | amoured with Iniquity Smith, or in the least 
; ’ ead ee | wishful to. become personally acquainted 


| with his daughter? "’ 





[A NOVELETTE.) | Well, but Ido not understand. When 

rt sie ae you talk about consequences, what do you 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. mean ?’’ 

° aS | 4 This, mother ; that the Sully mines were 


of Pate * : CHAPTER I. __ | Barry Castlemaine, gentleman and merchant, 
-y “ Ir is quite impossible, Barry,” said | will be declared bankrapt.” 
8, Mrs. Castlemaine, with conviction. “ Not{  ‘“ Barry!” 


whe to oblige you can I do this thing. | The ery broke from mother and her three 
By our friends would cut us.’” | daughters, simaltaneously. 

nai ery well, then, mother, you must| ‘It is true. I wanted to spare you all 
cept the consequences,’' Barry answered, | anxiety, but you would not let me. I have 

with a weary sigh. ‘* Nothing but extreme ' kuown this for three’days, and knowing it, 


| a2swindle, and unless I can pay up my shares, | 
i eae 

it. Ilove her, and am ambitious for her. 

I would like to see her well married, and so ' 





Next Week Two Complete Stories. 


went to Smith to negotiate a loan. He met 
me fairly, to my surprise, actually asking 
only five per cent. interest ; but just when 
I thonght everything was well settled, he 
said, ‘I lend you this sum on these terms, 


| conditionally. Mr. Castlemaine, I have a 


daughter, who is about to~ return from 
school, and I do‘not wish her to return to 
my house. She does not know my enviable 
title or reputation, and she must not learn 


I ask your mother and sisters to receive 
her, introduce her to their own set ; I know 
it is the best in Buckley, and give ber every 
adyantage that they themseives enjoy.’ " 
‘¢ What consummate impudence!’’ eried 
Frances, the eldest girl, and Estelle, the 
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second, addéd, * It is absurd to think for a 
monent we could assoviate with the 
daughter of ‘ Iniquity Smith,’ still more so 
that she should come here.”’ 

‘* You forget,’’ said Nora, the youngest, 
very gently, ‘‘ that this is the condition 
attached to the loan. And 1am really sorry 
for poor Miss Smith."’ 

Barry flashed a kindly look at his favourite 
sister. 

‘Thank you, Nora. Now, mother, it is 
for you to decide. I am off now to Smith’s 
to accept or decline his help, ing to 
your decision. Which is it to be?” 

‘* You are sure, Barry, matters are 
as bad as yousay?- You do note 

“Fdonot. But if you cannot reconcile 
yourself to Smith’s terms, say so; only I 
tell yon candidly, in sach a case all we 
have must go. On the other hand, in six 
months I can conquer my difficulties, 
and once more be secure in my position— 
this, with Smith's help. And he has pro- 
mised to pay handsomely for his daughter's 
maintenance.”’ 

‘* Ehave no alternative; tell him I agree.”’ 

‘“'Bhank you, mother. You have relieved 
my Lees concerning yourself and the 
girls.” 

And putting on his hat, Barry prepared 
to leave them; but Frances cried,— 

‘* Oh this’ is too borrible! I shall not 
stay at home whilst that gir) is here,’’ 

“* T- know I shall hate her,’’ added Estelle ; 
‘she is sure to bé-vulgat and mean,.”’ 

But Nora stole to Barry's side. 

“‘] will try to. love and be good to her, 
dear, for your.sake,’’ she said, very softly, 
and as before, he thanked her with a look, 
whilst to her sister he said,— , 

‘You perfectly understand that Miss 
Smith is to be treated courteously in my 
house; and Frances, it is out of the gues- 
tion that youshould Joave home just now ; 
the expenses would be too great;'’ then he 
went outto his unsavoury interview. 

And as soon as he was gone a great 
clamour of tongues began. 

Mrs. Castlerfaine was tearful and in 
dignant, and her two eldest daughters 
simply furious; only little Nora held a 
discreet silence. . 

‘*T don’t believe you care in the least,”’ 
said Frances, angrily. ‘ You do not think 
how unpleasant it will be to have that girl 
always with us.’* 

‘**T wonder what people will call us now,” 
Estelle remarked, plaintively. ‘* Until now 
we have been styled the ‘Three Graces,’ 
and this girl willspoil.everything,; she is 
bound to be ugly and inelegant."’ 

‘‘In which ease she will make an ex- 
cellent foil,’’ smiled Nora, pacifically. 

In the méantime Barry hurried towards 
the large, gloomy old house where ‘ In- 
iquity '' (otherwise Joseph) Smith lived. 

The money-lender met him graciously, a 
most rare and noteworthy thing, and 
bidding him be seated, planged at once into 
business. 

“*Here is the money, Mr. Castlemaine,”’ 
laying one shrivelled, yellow hand upon a 
heap of notes, ‘‘and it is yours as soon as 
J know your decision." 

‘I consent to your terms,’’ the young 
man answered, briefly and coldly. ‘‘ There 
is no heip for it.’’ 

‘* Very well, sir; but you quite under- 
stand my daughter is to be treated as an 
honourable guest. I can pay you hand- 
somely, I am not a poor man,'’ boastfully ; 
** and she shall have the best of everything. 
But just another word with you.. You ate 
not to seek to win her affections." 

‘That is very unlikely, sir,'’ coldly and 
seornfully: ‘‘ You need have no fear.’ 

‘* But. promise me, on your honour as a 
gentleman, that you. will never address 
Gabrielle as a lover.’’ 
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**T promise, '’ lightly, thinking all (the | that home a Wappy place for her dear 


while that Smith was the last man to whose 
family he should wish to be allied. ‘* T am 
not a marrying man.”’ 

*‘ And you think my girl is not good 
enough for you, eh? *' shrewdly. ‘‘ Let me 
tell you she will be a great cateh. I shall 
leave her.a fortune.which would make you 
open your eyes. But I don’t intend she 
Should marry a mere private gentleman like 
yourself. My Gabrielle shall be a lady of 
title—shall queen it with the best of them 
—so understand you need have no hopes in 
that direction.”’ 

The young man’s face flushed crimson, 
and his eyes flashed haughty defiance at 
the vulgar old money lender. 

“Some men allow money to cover all 
shortcomings, such as low birth and breed- 
ing, but lam not one of them. If. ever I 
prea’ Dh, wife will be one of my own 
standing.’’ 

**T am glad to hear it; it makes matters 
more pleasant between us,’’ retorted Smith, 
coolly. ‘‘ And now for our final arrange- 
ments. My girl comes to Buckley -to- 
morrow. I am going to feteh her here, but 
1 shall give her into your charge or your 
mother’s at the station.. From time to time 
I shall see her—oh 1! not at house, Mr. 
Castlemaine. I know bow I should’ be re- 
ceived there, But 1 shall appoint some 
place of meeting. And, sir, I rely on you 
to ‘keep myname elean before her. The 
child loves me--trusts me. There's ne need 
to tell her what folks say of me,’' and he 
leaked almost appealingly into Barry’s 
proud, honest face, which softened # Tittle 
towards him. 

** From me she shall hear nothing,’ 
gether up the notes he took a hasty 
eave, pondering all the homeward way over 
Smith and his daughter, 

How strange it was to find that crooked, 
wrinkled, money-loving man had one soft 
spot in his evil heart. 

What sort of creature was she who had 
inspired him with such passion? And what 
a beautifal naméshe had—Gabricile ! There 
was try in the sound. She was two be 
pitied, too, having such a father. liiquity 
Smith was only too well-known at Buckley 


Fas an unprincipled usurer—a man wo had 


no mercy on any that were wretched enough 
to fall into his hands—-a modern Shylock, 
who exacted and took his pound of flesh 
without pity and without remorse, And yet 
he loved: his child !—ay, even more than he 
had loved her fair young mother, who, 
learning all too soon what manner of man 
she had married, drooped and died, leaving 
behind her little infant daughter. 

Ah! who could tell what love the man 
had lavished on the child; how, despite 
his evil, wicked life, he had striven to keep 
hers pure; and as soon as she was old 
enough had placed her ata first-class school, 
the principal of which was a _ gentile, 
motherly woman. 

And all through those long years—for 
Gabrielle was now eighteen—he had sedu- 
lously kept her from Buckley, so that her 
native place was as strange to her as an 
African desert would. have been. And she 
regarded her father as the noblest of men ; 
even found something beautiful in his 
furréwed, hawk-like face. 

Every vacation found “‘ Iniquity '’ Smith 
at the school-house, ready to take his dar- 
ling to some haunt of health and pleasure ; 
every vacation the love between them 
deepened and strengthened, and all Gab 
rielle’s longing was to.see her home, the 
place of her birth and her dear, dead 
mother's short married life. 

And now at last the time had come—the 
happy, happy time to which she had so long 
looked forward. She was going home !— 
and oh! how she would endeavour to make 


father | 

How she would study his wishes, minister 
to his wants, so that he would wonder how 
he bad. contrived to exist so lopg withont 


her. 

With such thoughts as these she filled her 
last day at school, ami as she drégsed for 
her journey prayed Heaven to make her 
worthy her father and a blessing to him. 

Poor child ! poor child! He came at last ; 
and those who knew him best would have 
failed to recognise ‘‘ Iniquity "Smith in 
this flushed and tremulous man, with 
eager, passionate. eyes and dutstretched 
hands. . wy “ 

In an instant Gabrielle -was safe in his 
embrace, her arms about his neck, her fresh 
face lifted to his, her. dewy lips pressed 
lovingly upon his. 

Wi an infinitely tender touch he 
smoothed her beautiful hair; with wonder- 
ful love he looked into her deep grey eyes, 
murmuring her name often in the gentlest 


She was deat and sscred to bim. 80 
many hopes 80 mui Ove, SO much amDitien 
}bovered shout her, oe his redemption 

y-—if, ion were possible, 

** We shali he so happ: happy !’’ she 
half sobbed, clinging about him... ‘‘ I will 
‘make. our home so bright and glad. I will 
Jearn to be # clever housekeeper, for your 
‘Bake, dearest father.” 


Stil hie stroked her hair, still looked into 
the of her clear'grey eyes. 

‘“My Gabrielle ! my Gabrielle !"’ 

“And we will together over my 
little blunders and es,"’ the girl went 
on, dreamily, ‘' You will never be angry 
with me, daddy ? Never!”’ 

“My darling, no!” 


a And in bane shall eet ign ya 
able to manage for you, to help, you in your 
work. Miss Somerset says I write a very 
clear hand, and I am not so very bad at 
figures. I must spare your dear, eyes and 
hands as much asl ean, Poor dear father, 
all these lines have come through sorrow 
for my mother, and peosine, Sarg hh for 
me.”’ . ‘With that she tenderly ed his 
furrowed brow and wrinkled cheek... ‘“* But 
there shall not be another added to them. 
And now, dear, I must wish Miss Somerset 
and the girls good-bye, and then for 
home !”’ a 

As she ran lightly away his heart smote 
him that he had deceived her; but it was for 
her ultimate good, and, come what would, 
his child. should never know him as he was ; 
that would kill her, and drive him mad. 

He would never let her Jearn the dark 
secrets of his life; she’ should never see the 
wretched creatures who vainly prayed for 
mercy, or railed at him as the author of 
their ruin. 

Presently she returned, flushed and a little 
tearful, 

“ ]’m ready now, dear.”’ 

‘* You have been erying, Gabrielle.”’ 

‘*A little, dear. It was hard to leave 
them all, I have been very happy here ; 
they were all so good to me, and all had 
such a kind word for me, that my heart is 
full.” | 

He drew her little hand im his arm. 5 

‘*Come, darling, let us be going. We 
have a long journey before us, and no time 
to spare. I mean to get a carriage to-our- 
selves, because I have such a great deal to 


tell you. We can get a cab from here, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! there are several round the 
corner always,”’ and she stepped out into 
the beautiful spring sunshine with him, 
light of foot, lighter still of heart. 


Once securely locked in the compartment, 
knowing no interraption could oecur before 





they reached Buckley, ‘“Iniquity” Smith 
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braced’ himself to the task‘ before him. 
With a loving, yet nervous glanee at the 
girl, he said,— 

‘* My dear, you know I am not a gentle- 
man,’and there paused, because the beau 
tiful grey eyes opened upon him wide and 
pried wo § 

‘*T know you have to work very hard for 
a living,’’ Gabrielle said, gently ; ‘* but that 
does not make you the less a gentleman. 1 
am very proud of you dear.”’ 

* A great sense of shame came upon him; 
but he said, quite calinly,— 

“| like to hear yon say that, Gabrielle.- 
Some children despise their parents’ calling, 
whilst they profit by their labours; but it 
is of yourself T want to talk. My home, our 
home, dear child, is all unfitted for such a 
bright young creature as you are. [am 
rarely at liberty, and the hours would be 
long and heavy for you; so I have made 
arrangements for you to reside with a great 
and kind lady.’’ 

She-looked at. him’ in blankest surprise 
and dismay. 

*‘ Am I not to be your housekeeper, your 
companion and help ?"’ she asked, agita 
tedly. ' 

‘* My dear child, I am rich enough to 
afford both housekeeper and help ; but the 
house is so gloomy, and you would have so 
little companionship, that you would soon 
grow dull and pale; and, besides all this, 
Lam but a tradesman, and cannot introduce 
you to good society, so [wish to place you 
with Mrs. Castlemaine, a great lady, who 
will take you to all sorts of places where 
you may enjoy yourself, and from time to 
time T shall see you; but remember, dar- 
ling, my one aim in life is to make you 
happy!” 

She clung to him then, weeping sorely. 
__“ You think of{me always,'’ she said, sob- 
bingly, ‘ when all the while my thoughts 
and my ¢are should be for you.. Oh, my 
father! my father! do not send me to this 
lady, who knows nothing of me; let me live 
with you, shave your labours, lighten your 
cares. I shall be happier so."’ 

As he loosed her clinging arms his keen 
eyes were moist with tears. 

“* Hush, hash, my dearest one! You are 
all the world to me, and it is for your good 
i send you to Mrs. Castlemaine. She has 
three lovely daughters (they ave called the 

Three Graces’), and one son; but mind, 
Gabrielle, you are uot to fall in love with 
him; and now dry your eyes. £ want you 
to look your best when we reach Buckley, 
aud never fear, little woman, but I shall see 
you often.’ 
_ Sucli pain— such disappointment she 
felt, but she hid her deep enotion for his 
sake, and only lay quite quiet on bis breast, 
wondering a little vaguely why the day 
seemed suddenly so dark. 

“Gabrielle, why are you so quiet? Are 
you disappointed ? ’’ 

‘A little, dear. “You see I thought we 
were to be together always; but it is 
nothing, it will soon pass. Only father, my 
dear and honoared father, let me see you 
otten—aften ; my heart is so hungry for 
your love !”’ 

“You have'that always child, and, it is 
for- your own good I send you from me. 
Don't you think I Joye yoamore than—than 

life or wealth? But Lam all unfit to tutor 
® young girl, and so lam sending you to 
my friend:Mrs. Castlemaine ; she will train 
you well in all thoseduties it is so essential 
you should perform ably.’’ 

Gabrielle was silent; her pale young 
face had grown paler still, but there was a 
Sweet submission and utter self-forgetful- 
= ge oe 

uity’’ Smith’s plans. He bent an 
Mieset 14 iss 
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you will marry some grandee and be happy ; 
but in your happiness you must not quite 
forget the father who loved you so well.’ 

She clung the closer to him. 

**T shall never forget you whilst Heaven 
grants me memory and breath; and do not 
speak of marriage, dear. I am so young, 
and I so long to devote all my life to you, 
father. Oh, let me come home to you 
soon.’” 

“Buckley! Buckley! Change here for 

Croxhall, shouted the porters, as the train 
rushed into the busy station, and the next 
moment Gabrielle was standing with her 
father upon the platfarm. Bot neither Mrs. 
Castlemaine or Barry met them, only a sleek 
servant who knew ‘* Iniquity ’’ Smith well. 
Touching his hat, with a grin he said-— 
* “Tf you please, sir, Mr. Castlemaine has 
been culled away unexpected, and the 
mistress feared the night air; but she has 
sent the carriage to meet-Miss Smith.’’ 

So ‘‘Iniquity’’ kissed his child, and 
bidding her-good-bye, strode towards his 
own home. 


—_—-— 


CHAPTER. 1. 


SHs stood in the open doorway, a slim, 
pale girl, with scarcely any beauty, wnless 
one excepted her luminous eyes, and grave 
sweet mouth. Not a girl to attract much 
attention, orto take men’s hearts by storm ; 
beside the Castlemaine girls she looked 
smal! and insignificant, and yet she had the 
air and gait of a lady, which caused Mrs. 
Castlemaine some surprise. 

She rose and bowing in a stately fashion 
said,-— 

** You are Miss Smith?’ 

‘* Yes, madam; and my-father bade me 
thank you for extending your kind protee 
tion to me,’ the girl answered simply, and 
her voice was low and sweet. 

“It is nothing,’’ stiffly ; ‘‘let me intro 
duce you to my daughters. This is Frances, 
this Estelle, and my youngest Nora!’ 

The two elder girls bowed and scanned 
the stranger with cold critical eyes, but 
Nora put out a small friendly hand, say- 


ng,— 

**T hope you will be happy with us. 
Mamma would not Miss Smith like to go to 
her room? May I take her toit?'’ And 
receiving permission she led the way to a 
large and airy apartment, daintly furnished 
in pale blue and crimson. 

‘*T hope you will like this,’’ said Nora. 
‘*T persnaded mamma to give it you beeause 
it is so cheerful. Ob, don't trouble to 
change your dress, we will not stand on 
ceremony to-night,’ and her pretty eyes 
frrew sympathetic as she saw thay Gabrielle's 
were full of tears she was striving to 
repress. 

**[ am afraid you feel lonely without 
your old school friends and companions.” 

“It is not that,’’ Gabrielle said, in a low 
voice ; ‘* but I am sodisappointed. I hoped 
my dear father was bringing me home to be 
his constant associate, his health and com- 
fort, if indeed he needed comfort. I had 
built so many castles in the air, planned so 
many pleasures, thought of all I should do 


‘Tt was a. blew to you to learn he had 
other plans for you? ”’ 


good, my dear father! He says he cannot 
teach me the things 1 should know, and 
(this pathetically), I have no mother. He 
wants to make mé a great lady, and I shall 
never be that. Oh! Miss Castlemaine, | 
wish fyou knew him asI do. What a great 
and tender heart his ie, and how he thinks 
of me first always—always! He says he is 
not a gentleman ; butthen he is so kind—so 
noble-—that one may easily forget he is low 
born and atradesman.”’ 





. y- 
“You will be a greatiady yet, Gabrielle 5 





531 
To Nora, who knew ‘* iniqaity | Suith’ 
true character, there was something torri bly 
touching in the girl's faith in, and admira 


tion for, him. Mover wo keenesi pity, 
she leant forward and kissed the pale, sweet 
face. 
“*T hope we shall be very good friends 
she said, gently; and to her surprisc 
Gabrielle caught and held her close. 
**T shall lov 
ness; just at first L was afraid I was very 
unwelcome here.’’ 
** Mamma and the girls ax 
Nora answered, uneasily 
‘*T am very stupid ; no 
stood them. My tather t 
things to learn, and that I 
Castlemaine and your sisters in alb re 
spects ; but I think I ghall never gain that 
repose of manner he so admires.” 
‘¢ You are very nice as you are, ’ laughed 


you always for your kigd 
not effusive, 
doubt I misundes 


rid mo I had Meany 


was fo copy Mrs 


| Nora, **and I must plead guilty to timidity 


and awkwardness. fam always happiest at 
home; and now, Miss Smith, if you are 
quite ready we will go downstairs.” ¢ 

“Tf am ready—but-—-but—wonld you mind 
very wuch calling me Gabrielle? 

‘You have a lovely name! ’’ said Nora. 

‘It was my mother’s, and people tell m« 
I am like her;'’ and then they went down 
tovether, Nora smiling and cheerful, Ga 
brielle timid and blushing. 

Searcely ‘any conversation took place at 
dinner; but the girl was conscious that her 
every, action was watched, her every little 
word listened to with fll-repressed criti- 
cism, and the flush on her cheek grew 
painful. 

Bat no fault could be found with her u 
any respect, and when the ladies adjourned 
to the drawing-room, and Gabrielle was 
asked to ‘play, she consented without any 
| foolish or underbred reluctance, and sur- 
i prised her audience by her taste and skill. 

She was not a brilliant player, but her 
touch was perfection, and the melodies she 
chose full of pathos and beauty. 

Frances lifted her eyebrows disdainfully, 
and at the close of a weird Irish air said,— 

“You should be a professional, Miss 
Smith.”’ 

‘Oh! that isa great. compliment,” said 
Gabrielle, with innocent pleasure, and the 
two elder girls exchanged sarcastic, con- 
temptuous smiles; but Nora, who was 
| ready to cast oil upon troubled waters, said, 
gently,— 
| “T think so too, and I wish had been 
the lucky réeipient of it; my performance 
is always so very crude.” 

And so it was as the days went by, Nora 
always standing between Gabrielle and her 
sisters’ contempt, until the girls’ love fore 
her new friend became second only to that 
she bore her father. 
| It hurt her horribly when she spoke of 
|her father to see the quick, disdainful 
| elances exchanged, and to receive no reply 
to her loving praise of him. She concluded 
it was because he was ‘a tradesman,'’ a 
very vague term to her,.and soon began to 
speak of him only to gentle Nora. 

She had been a week with them when she 
received a note from him, asking her to 





when we were together, and then—then—"’ | 


** Yes, yes; but he does it all for my | 


join him outside the Castlemaine gates at 
| seven-fifteen the following evening. 

| She went eagerly to Mrs. Castlemaine. 
‘“Madam; my father begs your permission 
|to see me to-morrow,” she said, a little 
| tremulously. 

“Of course you must go. IL. have no 
control over your actions. At what time 
do you start ?’’ 

Gabrielle told her meekly, chilled by her 
frosty manner. 

** Tt will be quite dark, Miss Smith; but 
that is your father’s concern.”’ 

So with that Gabrielle had to rest con- 
tent; but ou the morrow Nora assisted ‘‘ to 
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make her pretty,’’ and with a glad and 
thankfal heart the girl started. 

Outside the gates stood a closed carriage, 
and as she drew near ‘‘ Iniquity ’ Smith 
jumped out, 

“ My dear, my dear!" 
the sweet, innocent face, 
to have you all to myself. 

‘Then why not let me be with you 
always, father?’ she urged. 

** No, no, child. 1 must not stand in the 
way of your welfare. lama rough, blunt 
fellow ; but you must be alady. Get in, dear, 
and as we drive you shall tell me all about 
yourself an d new friends.” 

Obeying ’ so far as to get into the carriage, 
she asked, — 

** Where are we going ?”’ 

** Just a nice long country drive; it’s 
true we cannot see much, but we shall be 
content just to feel we are together.’ 

** Yes, dear, yes; oh, how good it is to be 
with you! What a happy girl I should he, 


eo said, kissing 
how good it is 


** Now, Gabrielle, that is a forbidden sub- 
ject. Tell me of Mrs, Castlemaine and 
your new life.”’ 

So she told him all, hiding nothing save 
her knowledge of the eontempt in which the 
Castiemaines held him, and the coldness 
with which all ut Nora treated her, 

And when she spoke so lovingly, so grate- 
fully of her, so rapturously of her grace 
and beauty, the man’s face flushed as he 
thought such kindness to his little girl 
should not go unrewarded. 

What a happy drive that was! and how 
sorry both were when it ended; how loth 
they were to part, and when Gabrielle ft 
him her father stood watching until she was 
safely housed, then, whispering to himself, 
-~**She shall be a lady, and as happy as 
gold can make her,” allowed himself to be 
driven home. 

With the next morning came Barry, who, 
after the first greetings were exchanged, 
asked if Miss Smith proved much of a béte 
noir to the household. 

‘* She is not offensive,’ drawled Frances, 
only insignificant and underbred.”’ 

** Well, Nora, what is your opinion ?”’ 

*“T think her very sweet-and lovable, and 
only wonder she should be her father’s 
daughter !”’ 

‘“T do not think Nora competent to form 
any opinion on the subject,’’ Frances said, 
sharply. ‘ Her tastes and inclinations are 
most distinetly plebian !"’ : 

** Let the child alone,’’ Barry remarked, 
good temperedly. ‘‘ Nora’s impressions are 
generally pretty near the truth. None the 
less, I heartily wish I could have spared 
you the infliction of Miss Smith’s-society. 
By the way, she has a lovely name.”’ 

‘*Gabrielle! yes, Barry; and the name 
suits her beautifully {”’ 

‘* A parcel for Miss Nora, please,’’ said a 
nert maid, entering quietly. 

**Kor me? Oh, Barry, what is it? Who 
can the'sender be?: It is heavy, too, for so 
small a parcel !’’ 

** Solve the mystery by opening it, Nora,”’ 
said Barry, laughing. ‘Here let me cut 
the string. First, a morocco case. What 
comes next? Good gracious, child, look 
here !’’ and he held up to her view a hand- 
some gold bracelet, set with five:flashing 
diamonds. To the bracelet was attached a 
slip of paper on which was written :—‘* In 
gratitude for kindness shown my daughter. 
Joseph Smith.’’ . 

** Oh!’ cried Nora. ‘* Oh, Barry, I cannot 
aecept such a gift from. such a man.’’ 

‘* Tam afraid you must, my dear. If you 
refuse you would seriously hurt this girl, 
of whom you apparently think so much; 
and really it would be a most ungracious 
act to return it, ‘Pon my honour, the man 
must have some good in him after all)” 


* Impossible!’’ said Frances, with an 
envious glance at the bracelet. ‘ If he 
had he would not have won his very elegant 
sobriquet.” 

** And since his daughter has been with 
us,’’ said Estelle, ‘‘ things have been so un- 
pleasant. We have had to enddre such 
horrid interrogations as to our reasons for 
receiving her; and, really, I find a great 
difference in our hundred and one dear 
friends’ reception of us. Oh, yes, Barry, 
you may say it is all imagination ! 

** Hush !’’ whispered Nora. ‘ Gabrielle 
is coming. I heard her step outside.”’ 

As the door opened Barry looked up with 
a sense of curiosity to the girl standing 
timidly there. 

In her dainty morning dress, with the 
soft light in her clear grey eyes, the half- 
appealing smile upon her lips, she was 
almost pretty, and certainly interesting. 

**Come in,’’ said Nora, ‘ This is only 
Barry, and you must know each other.”’ 

Thé young man rose with cold courtesy. 
lt was impossible for him quite to forget her 
parentage, or believe she could be good and 
pure, having such a father. Neither did 
Gabrielle show to advantage hefore him. 
She was shy and constrained, speaking only 
in mOnosyllables, until Nora, showing her 
bracelet, said,— 

** See, Gabrielle, what a lovely present 
your father has sent me? It is quite too 
good and handsome for me, and I am afraid 
it would be very wrong to accept it.’’ 

** No, no,"’ cried the girl, flashing into 
animation and prettiness. ‘‘ Dear Nora, do 
not return it. It would hurt him s6, and— 
and he can well afford it. I told him how 
good you are to me, and he is grateful. 
Oh, kind friend; do not pain him by reject- 
ing his gift. 1 could net bear to think of 
it ? . 


She had forgotten all but Nora and her 
father then, and in her love for him—her 
anxiety to Spare him pain—she caught the 
‘i hands, and lifted entreating eyes to 
ers, : 
Perhaps Nora might still have proved 
obdurate, for with all her gentleness she 
was a very proud little woman, but the 
expression of Barry's face decided her. 
** Dear Gabrielle, it shall -be as you wish, 
just this once. And you must tell your 
father how much I admire his gift, hut how 
greatly I would have preferred something 
less valuable,”’ : wy 
“T will tell him, Nora; although, in- 
deed, he feels with me, nothing could be 
too lovely or good for you,’’ Gabrielle said, 
simply. 
Then, suddenly remembering she and 
Nora were not alone, she flushed scarlef, 
grew nervous, and stole to a seat by an 
open window. ‘ 

Barry felt curious ; this girl was so unlike 
what he had'pictured she would be, It seemed 
impossible that she could be in any way 
connected with *‘Iniquity'’ Smith: Her 
voice was low and refined, her face pure 
and good, though not beautiful, and her 
manner was that of a lady. But he could 
not yet overcome his repugnance to her, 
or her presence in his home. He was hardly 
pleased to find Nora so attached to her. 

But that night, when Gabrielle's singing 
and playing had softened him a little to- 
wards her, he moved to her side, and 
sitting down, said— 

‘¢ I hope you find your new‘home pleasant, 
Miss Smith !”’ 

“Tt is very beautiful!’’ she answered, 
gently, ‘‘ but it wants one thing—my dear 
father's presence. I know,’’ as his face 
clouded, ‘*I know you would not receive 
him. He is only a tradesman, and you do 
not understand how good and noble he is | 
If you did you would be proud to call him 





friend. It hurts me ,to think that where 1 








go he is never seem; that in all my plea. 
surés he has no share. Poor father! Oh! 
I wish, with all my heart, that we were 
poor, for then we should be together." 

For a moment Barry was more touched 
than he cared to show. But then came the 
thought she was playing a part, and his 
heart hardened towards her. ; ; 

‘*- You are not happy then ?”’ he said, in « 
cold tone. 

“ T ought to be, remembering my father’s 
care avd Nora's kindness; but I want to be — 
with him. Don’t you know, Mr. Castle- 
maine, I haye only him. He makes my 
world ?"’ 

As he looked keenly into the depths of 
those true grey eyes again compassion 
stirred within him, ; . 

** You are much attached to him; and, for 
your sake, I hope he will soon allow you to 
take up your quarters with him, But the 
house is so very gloomy.’’ 

**} should make it bright,’’ she said 
quickly, ‘‘ and Nora would come sometimes 
to visit us! My father would love her for 
my sake.’’ 

The idea of Nora visiting her usurer’s 
house was repulsive to her brother, How 
he eursed the day when, trusting’ to 
specious representations he inves 80 
largely in the Sully Mines ; he had brought 
uneasiness and what he then thought 
degradation on himself and his belongings. 
So Gabrielle's remark, recalling all this to 
him, was unfortunate. 

‘*Mr. Smith no doubt understands what 
is best for you,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘ and so 
prefers you should stay here,’’ with which 
speech he moved away. 

His annoyance was not decreased the 
next morning to find a note awaiting him 
from “ Iniquity’? Smith. What need was 
there of further correspondence between 
them, save in a strictly business form? 
This is what ** Iniquity’’ wrote :— 

“Dear Sin—will you oblige me by 
coming round to my office this morning ?. I 
have a favour to ask you connected with 
Gabrielle. I shall remain at home till 12,80, 
Yours obediently, 

: “ JosEPH SMITH.” 

Fully resolved to grant the man no further 
concessions, Barry started for Smith's office 
in anything but a pleasant frame of mind. 
The .usurer was alone, and evidently 
expecting him. He offered his hand, but 
Barry, refusing to see it, dropped in a 
chair, asking shortly what he wanted. 

** Well, Castlemaine, you are not ignorant 
respecting my intentions concerning my 
daughter. The fact is, I should be glad of a 
little assistanee from you.”’ 

‘‘Hrom me!"’ with lifted brows. ‘I beg 
pardon, but I am hardly a knight errant.” 

Smith frowned a little, but seeing the 
calmness of Barry's face went on placably,-— 

**] think I see a chance of a good settle- 
ment for Gabrielle. She is pretty and will 
be rich. She ought to marry well, I told 
you J meant her to win and wear a title, 
and there is every probability she will do 
so. A clicnt of mine, who needs a wife 
with money, is returning to Buckley, and I 
want you to give him a chance of meeting 
my girl at your house.”’ PF \ 

** What is the aspirant’s name?"’ coldly. 

‘Lord Frederick Maundrell,”’ 

“ What!’’ shouted Barry. ‘* Have you 
actually impudence erough to ask me to 
receive that blackguard —to make him 
acquainted with my mother and sisters?" 





CHAPTER IIT. 

‘*T pon’T suppose be would eat them!” 
retorted Smith, coolly, “and his rank is 
beyond guestion,”’ 

“As are his vices; and you must be 


mad to give your daughter to him, He is 
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only twenty-five, and yet has already ran 
through a princely fortune, and would 
spend another in the same way if he had it. 
Surely Miss Smith deserves a better fate 
than the one you propose | ”’ 

“ He would be kind to her. He dare not 
be otherwise ; and I want to see my girl 
placed beyond all fear of scorn or neglect. 
lf she were ‘ my lady ' she would be secure ; 
no one would dare tattle to her of her 
father. My poor Gabrielle!” 

He spoke dreamily and to himself, but 
catching the amazement in Barry's eyes, 
laughed awkwardly,— 

I’m not guite without a soft spot, Mr. 
Castlemaine, although people say I am. 
Come, do me this favour. It is a Christian 
act, and I'll eancel half your debt. Invite 
Maundrell to your place.” 

“Til be hanged if I do!" resolutely. 
**Look here, Smith, I am not a Puritan, but 
neither am I a profligate. If Maindrell 
dares to show his face at my door I will 
kick him from the spot, like the hound he 
is. Do you think anyone in Buckley will 
ever forget the scandal concerning him and 
poor Davy’s young wife? or the brutal way 
in which he treated little Polly Goodchild ? 
Man, this thing is out of the question alto- 
gether; and if you wish Miss Smith te meet 
him you must remove her to your own home." 

“T shall not do that. You agreed to 
receive her for six months, and I shall stick 
to our conditions. More than that, I shall 
exact the whole sum due to me from you.’’ 

** Of course you will. I expected no other, 
desired nothing-else. 1t -would be gall and 
wormwood for me to know 1 owed you any 
debt of gratitude. As for our conditions, of 
course I shall keep to them. Despite your 
scepticism, Mr. Smith, you will perhaps 
credit me with being a man of honour.”’ 

Smith looked at him with unwilling ad- 
miration. 

‘** But for knowing that,’’ he said, gruffly, 
“*T should never have sent my girl to your 
house,”’ 

“But I don’t suppose’ you will refuse to 
allow Gabrielle to meet my client here ?” 

“Tf you choose to thrust her into the way 
of danger that is no concern of mine.” 

No concern of his! And yet, as he walked 
home, through all his thoughts—through all 
his cares and anxieties—he was conscious 
of a vast pity for the pale-faced, grey-eyed 
girl ‘ Iniquity '’ Smith called daughter. 

He did not eonfide the story of the inter- 
view to his mother or Nora; but he found 
himself watching Gabrielle curiously, and 
wondering what lay before her. 

In the afternoon he came upon her in his 
favourite room—the library. She was read- 
ing, and did not see him enter, and gave a 
little ery, when he said, quietly,— 

** Aw J intruding ?"’ 

** Oh, no, Mr. Castlemaine! I was only 
reading.’’ 

** And your book ?- What is the title? "’ 

“* Eyre's Acquittal. It is very-sad, and 1 
am wondering how Madcap will take the 
knowledge of her father’s unconscious 
crime. Do you know the story?” 

** No; tell it me.”’ 

‘*f am thinking you should read it to 
fully understand it. Mr. Eyre married a 
wife many years younger than himself, 
whom he passionately loves. But he is a 
very jealous man, and one night in his 
sleep (perhaps prompted by jealous dreams) 
heSsteals downstairs to her room and 
murders her. But ever after he believes 
another guilty of the crime, until at last it 
is brought. home to him that he is the 
murderer. He has a daughter, Madcap, and 
I think when she learned the truth it must 
have nearly broken her heart. I know that 
I could not have stood such a shock, Jt 
wonld be worse than death to learn my own 
dear father was less noble than he seems,’’ 
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His heart ached for her then—so inno- 
cent, so trustful; and if one day the 
awakening should come he trembled to 
think of her suffering. But he only said, 
lightly,— 

** You should not read sach gruesome 
books. They are not good for you.”’ 

She smiled faintly. 

** Oh, I like sad stories best ; they are 
more true to life. The world is so full of 
sorrow, and wrong, and strife.’’ 

** But your life has been too sheltered for 
you to know much of these things !”’ 

“It is true,’’ she answered gravely, 
‘my father has hidden from me, as far as 
he could, all things that might sadden or 
harm mé. But Lam sometimes tempted to 
believe it would be better for me to know 
more of the seamy side of life. Do not you 
think so, Mr. Castlemaine ? ” 

**T hardly dare say. You see I have had 
very little opportunity of judging. We 
are scarcely more than strangers; but it 
is always best to train oneself to meet 
troubles. They are bound to come early or 
late."’ 

She lifted her lovely eyes to his; and 
seeing the sudden contraction of his brow, 
the compression of his lips, she half put 
out her hand to touch his. Then, blush- 
ing searlet, shrank back, saying, ner- 
vously,— 

** You have not escaped the common lot. 
Oh! Mr. Castlemaine, I hope no great 
sorrow will ever come to Nora! It would 
kill hér.”’ 

She read his sister’s character so well. 
She was altogether so different to what he 
had imagined that, against his will, he 
began to be interested in her—to feel 
kindly disposed towards her ; and his voice 
was cordial when he said,— 

You understand Nora, and love her 
well, Yes, I agree with you, she is un- 
fitted to bear trouble—too gentle and 
sensitive. Sometimes I think she is not far 
removed from the angels."’ 

“*She has been as one to me,” softly. 
*“All my life I shall love and reverence 
her,”’ 

That was a bond between them. Tad 
Gabrielle been the most artful and skilful 
of coquettes she could not have chosen a 
Surer way to his favour. 

From that hour all animosity to her died 
out; and when the next day brought him a 
letter from her father, requesting she 
might dine with him and Lord Maundrell on 
the following Saturday, Barry felt both 
sorry for her and angry with Smith. 

Saturday came, and Barry had promised 
to escort his mother and sister to a mild 
entertainment provided by several in- 
fluential persons for the benefit of the Bueck- 
ley schools, and as he waited impatiently 
for the ladies Nora appeared, briuging the 
reluctant Gabrielle with her. 

**Doesn’t she look lovely!’’ said Nora. 
* And I take great credit to myself befause 
I am responsible for her coiffure, 1s not 
the effeet good ?’’ 

He was bound to confess it was. Thegirl’s 
soft brown hair fell in little curls about her 
brow, and waved about the soft cheeks and 
throat, being gathered in a heavy coil low 
upon the neck. 

Her beautiful eyes were bright with ex- 
citement and pleasure, and the shimmering 
white dress she wore seemed only to intensify 
the fairness of her skin. 

She wore a quaint necklace of opals set 
in gold, but no bracelets disfigured the 
beauty of her arms, or marred their perfect 
contour. 

*¢ You come on me as a revelation !’’ Barry 
said, with a light laugh. 

‘You mean the chrysalis has become a 
butterfly ?’’ answered Gabriclle, gaily; “or, 
in other words, that Cinderella is trans- 


formed into a princess, and I owe it all to 
Nora.’’ 

**No, no! T had a good subject to work 
upon, and good materials to use. Hark! 
Gabrielle, the carriage is at the door, and 
you must not keep your father waiting. 
Good-bye, dear, and may your evening be 
very pleasant !’’ 

The girl kissed her friend warmly, and 
then, with a graceful little courtesy t 
Barry, hurried noiselessly away, a smile on 
her lips, a great light in her eyes, for wa 
she not going to her father ? 

Poor little girl,’’ kaid Barry, pitifully. 
“She is going, like Jephtha’s daughter, to 
sacritice. That old wretch will make her 
marry Maundrell !’’ 

“Ob, Barry! Don’t you think Mr. Smith 
loves her too well to force her to such a 
step?” 

**T don’t believe he would stop at any- 
thing to win his own ends.’’ 

** But Lord Maundrell is such a very bat 
man. Mamma has made us promise to have 
nothing to say to him. Indeed, I quite dread 
meeting him in society !’’ 

‘He is a brute!’’ Barry said, emphati- 
cally. ‘* But many women will condone all 
his offences for the sake of his handsome 
face and ancient title. And old Smith 
eandidly confessed he meant his daughter 
to be ‘my lady.’ She is too good, I think, 
for such a fate!’’ 

** She is, Barry ; and if I can help it Iwill 
never let her drift into it. Hash! hore 
comes mamma !’’ and so no more was said 
on the subject. 

Meanwhile Gabrielle reached the gloomy 
house her father called home, It did not 
look so dreary to-night, for there were 
lights in every window, and hired waiters 
ran to and fro with great bustle and 
colerity. 

Her father met her in the hall. He was 
dressed as an ordinary gentleman, and 
looked somewhat absurd; but she saw 
nothing of this as she clung to him—halfs 
erying, half-langhing in her gladness. 

‘¢ How bonny you are!” he said, fondly. 
‘Upon my word, Gabrielle, you are 
growing quite a pretty givi! Now, dry 
those bright eyes and come with me, If 
have a friend waiting to know you!”’ 

‘* A friend, father ?’’ a little anxiously. 

‘Yes, a gentleman, young and handsome, 
and kind enough to share my hospitality, 
although I am only a tradesman and he a 
nobleman ! ’’ 

He looked shrewdly at her, but she 
showed no excitement—only a little dis- 
appointment that they were not to be 
alone, 

‘¢ Who is the gentleman, father?’ 

‘* Lord Maundrell !’’ 

The name was familiar to her, though not 
the man’s character ; for Mrs. Castlemaine 
had strictly forbidden her daughters to 
divulge that. Knowing Smith’s designs, 
she said— 

‘* It is not our provinee to interfere, and 
marriage may reform Lord Frederick !”’ 

So, all uneonscious of what lay before 
her, the girl entered the gloomy drawing- 
room, where she looked so ont of place ; 
and as the soft rustle of her skirts made 
known her coming, a young man turned 
from one of the many windows, and lounged 
towards them. 

But as his eyes rested on the girl's fair 
face his expression changed, and all the 
jJanguor of his manner vanished. 

He went through the ceremony with a 
grace and ease new in Gabrielle's experience 
of men, and she could not but acknowledge 
to herself that he was very handsome. 

Then, too, he was so kind; and she sighed 
a little as she remembered Barry's usual 
frigidity. The latter had not one-tenth.of 
Maundrell's personal attractions; but he 
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always inspired her with a sense of rest 
and trustfulness she did not feel in the 
young lord’s presence. 

After dinner she played and sang to them, 
and Lord Maundrell, hovering near, turned 
the pages of her music, and did not find the 
hours long or dull. 

He had known many women—had faneied 
himself in love often—but Gabrielle was a 
new experience to him. Her perfect love, 
her absolute confidence in her father, 
touched even him, and he was sorry when 
the time came for her to leave. 

‘*T may call upon you? '’ he asked, almost 
eagerly. “I know Castlemaine well.”’ 

But his host broke in,— 

“They receive very few visitors just 
now, niy lord, T donot thidk it advisablo 
for you to call. They might consider it 
intrusive,’’ 


Maundrell understood only too well, and, | 


flushing a little, said,— 

“Bat I may hope to meet Miss Smith at 
no very distant date? "’ 

‘We shall be pleased to receive you at 
any time, my lord. Gabrielle is often with 
me; but et present I prefer she should 
reside with Mrs. Castlemaine, who bas 
kindly volunteered to chaperon her. You 
see, her mother being dead, she could 
hardly reside. here without a fitting com- 
panion, and I hate strange women about 
the place. Come, Gabrielle, let me make 
you comfortable. It is time you returned.”’ 

‘** Good-bye!’’ said the youhg man, offer- 
ing his hand. ‘*f have never spent sach a 
happy evening!'’ and there was such an 
expression of admiration in his violet eyes 
that even innocent Gabrielle was startled, 
“TY hope we shall meet again very soon!” 

Then her father harried her away, and 
throughout the homeward drive she thought 
of the young lord dreamily and pleasantly, 
but in the morning he occupied no place in 
her memory. 

After that she often met him, for alihough 
Mrs. Castleniaine utterly refused to receive 
him, there were very few of the Buckley 
matrons 50 particudar; and, to Barry's dis- 
gust, even his sisters were in time ac- 
quainted with the noble rake. Much against 
his will, and beginning with dislike and 
suspicion, day by day the young man’s 
opinions concerning Gabrielle had changed ; 
until now, when more than three months of 
her stay with them had passed, he woke to 
the knowledge that he loved her—ay, loved 
her with all the foree and depth of his 
strong nature. And he was bound by a 
promise to her father to speak no word of 
love to ‘her, to hint at no deeper feeling 
than friendship. 

Even Had he been free to speak it is 
doubtful if he would have done so then. 
There were old prejudices to overcome, old 
dislikes to be conquered, and it was no 
light thing for a man to accept ** Iniquity ” 
Smith as a member of ‘his family—in a 
measure to suffer throngh the ill-odour 
attaching to him, And the very restraint 
he placed upon himself made his manner 
cold to Gabrielle, who wondered and’ sor- 
rowed over it in secret. 

Oh, the poor child! She loved him with 
all her innocent, faithful heart, and believ- 
ing he despised, and even disliked her, felt 
her days and nights a heavy burden. Then, 
too, she could not mistake Lord Maundrell’s 
attentions, and although she knew nothing 
of his evil and wicked past, she shrank 
from him instinctively, seeing with horror 
that her father favoured his suit. 

And one day, when they drove out to- 
gether, Smith spoke to her of the young 
man, looking keenly at her all the while, 

** My dear, you should esteem yourself a 
lucky girl! To-day Lord Maundreil has 
proposed for you ! 


e is young, handsome, 
highborn, anc 


much in love with you, and I, 


— 


Se ee 





have given him permission to speak to you. 
What shall you say to him?” 

Her face and lips grew white, ber hands 
were flung together wildly, but she con- 
trived to say quile calmly,-— 

** What do you wish me to say ?’’ 

“J should be glad if you would say yes! 
Lam growing an old man, aud before | die J 
should like to see you happily married—not 
that I wish in any way to influence your 
decision ; but this is the dearest desire of 
my heart.”’ 

She thought. of Barry and his evident dis 
like to her; of Frederick and his very 
palpable love for her; and then ali her 
memory was filled with reeolleetions of ber 
father's care and tenderness, the gifts and 
guerdons he had showered upon her through 
all her life. She turned to him wibh a 
piteous gesture of self-abnegation. 

‘¢ Tt shall be ‘as yon wish, dear!’’ she 

said ; and althongh he knew her heart was 
not in the compact, he thought, “she will 
| learn to love him and be happy,” and so 
kissed her fondly ! 








CHAPTER IV. 


The next day she dined with her father, 
and quite late in the evening Lord 
Maundrell wa’ announced. He looked at 
the pale girl with evident love and admira- 
tion, and, making his way to her, sat down 
beside her. It was not Jong before Smith, 
with some plausible excuse, left them to- 
gether, thus giving the young man the 
opportunity he desired. Gabrielle began 
to tremble, and the pallor of her face” was 
more marked as Maundrell, leaning: nearer, 
laid his hand on hers that trembled so 
sorely. 

“ Gabrielle,’ he said,.in a caressing 
tone, ** you know what it is I have come to 
say ?’’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘‘ my father has told me.’ 

‘* My darling! I have loved you from the 
day | first saw you; but I did not venture 
to tell that! Lam such a poor fellow for a 
gir] like you to think about. And not until 
encouraged to believe myself not wholly 
distasteful to you did I dare to risk my 
all on this throw. Will you tell me I may 
hope ?”’ 

**Are you sure ?’’ she asked, piteously— 
‘tare you sare that you love me, and that 
this is the best thing that could happen. to 
you? Do not deeeive me!”’ 

“*T know that it is the best !’’ with con- 
yiection. ‘‘Gabrielle, I am not a model 
fellow. I have done many ‘things which 
you doubtless would consider wrong; but 
if you will only have me you can make me 
all you wish, for I would not give you 
one moment’s uneasiness or pain. Say yes, 
dear! ’” 

She lifted her eyes to his; they were 
very,sad. Then she said, slowly,— 

‘“My father wishes it, and you--you love 
me, and will be good to me. For my 
father’s sake it shall be as you wish.”’ 

He would Yar rather she had forgotten her 
father altogether in this matter; but it 
was well to win her at any price. He loved 
her, and she was an heiress. He was not 
likely, either, to have any scruples as to the 
way her fortune was won. So he took the 
slender form in his arms and kissed the pale 
face passionately, and Gabrielle never 
resisted nor responded, but lay quite pas- 
sive in his embrace. Only in her tortured 
heart she prayed to be alone, so as to 
> this dreadful thing that had befallen 

er. 

Presently her father returned, and 
Manndrell, rising, flushed and triumphant, 
said,— ; 

“Mr. Smith, you may congratulate me! 





Gabrielle has promised to marry me!” 


— ee - 


F upon the hoop of diamonds 





and when her father kissed hor, and she 
heard ‘his words, she hardly regretted her 
sacrifice. 

**My dear girl lL my dear girl! you have 
made me most happy. T have nothing now 
left to wish for !’’ 

The rest of that. evening passed in a sort 
of dreadful dream. As yet she did not fully 
comprehend the depth of her misery; and 
even the badge on her finger, sign and seal 
of her slavery, meant little to her. 

On the morrow she would understand how 
very sure Maundrell had been of winning 
her, to bring the betrothal ring with him, 

The hours wore by, and she was glad in- 
deed when Mrs. Castlemaine’s carriage 
drove up to her father’s door. She bade 
her Jover a formal good-night; then turiting 
to Smith, wound her arms abort his neck, 
ahd laying her soft cheek to his withered 
face, whispered,-— 

‘** You will always love me, dear—always ! 
You will reméniber that T have tried to 


+ please you in all things !"’ and then he felt 


that she was crying. 

‘* You are tired and excited, my Gabri- 
elle!’ -he said gently. “Tt has Been an 
eventful night for you. Kiss me, and let 
ine take you downstairs.”’ 

implicitly she obeyed him, only pausing 
at the door to look wistfully at her young 
lord lover. 

* You must forgive mo that I seem so 
dull,’’ she said with gentle courtesy. ‘I 
am not quite myself to-night.’’ 

Once out of his presence she clung to her 
father. 

‘* Dear, tell me truly if I have done well ? 
I am so ignorant and foolish that I feel 
afraid.”’ 

“ You have done well, indeed! Iam proud 
of you, my child 1” 

“Then I am. satisfied,’’ gently. 
night, dear father, good-night.”’ 

‘“* You are not unhappy, my Gabrielle ?’’ 

“It is all so strange; but you have 
chosen for me, and you would not, ¢hoose 
misery for me. Good-bye, iny dear, good- 
bye!’ and so he let her go, knowing in his 
inmost heart that Maundrell was all un- 
worthy of fier, and yet honestly helieving 
he would make her happy. And what 
woman would not be proud to wear a title? 

When she reached home she pleaded 
weariness, and begged to be allowed. to go 
to her room; and she looked so ill that 
Nora insisted upon going with her. 

“You poor child!” said the latter. “I 
am quite anxious concerning you. Are you 
really well? has anything unpleasant 
oecurred ? ”’ 

“T am well,’’ in a dull tone; and as she 
removed her gloves Nora’s quick eyes fell 
e wore. 

‘* Gabrielle what does that mean?” she 
asked in a terrified way. 

“That I have promised to ma Lord 
Maundrell. It was my father’s wish.” 

“No, no!” eried Nora, passionately, 
** You must not, you shall not marry him. 
He is a bad man; he will only make you 
miserable! For the sake of the love I bear 
you, the happy hours we have spent 
together, listen to me.” 

‘7 must not,’’ Gabrielle answered, dry- 
eyed and calm. “In this thing I please my 
father, and Lord Maundrell has told me he 
is very imperfect, but he says my influence 
will be all for his good.’’- 

‘* Do not believe him! He never kept @ 
promise yet! He will break your heart, 
crush your spirit, disgust and disappoint 
you at every turn !"’ : 

Gently Gabrielle unwound the clinging 
arms. 

“Dear and true friend, you are 
prejudiced. My father has told me of Mrs. 
Castlemaine’s harsh judgment of Lord 
Maundrell ; and do not you suppose for one 
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moment that my father would be the one to 
condemn me to misery? He loves me too 
well !:”’ 

**} will say no more; only I shall pray 
day and night that this union may never 
take place, You have been as a sister to 
me, and I cannot ‘think calmly of—of this 
thing.’’ And afraid to say more, perhaps 
unable, she hurried away, leaving Gabrielle 
to her bitter thoughts. 

In those first few days following her 
engagement she dexterously avoi 
Maundrell, and bore patiently with. Mrs. 
Castlemaine's aiidisguised displeasure, the 
contempt of Frances and Estélle, the 
loving entreaties Nora urged her with. 

But the thought of the future was very 
bitter to her, and her feeling towards 


» Maundrell rewained one of repulsion; and, 


despite her endeavonr to avoid him, Barry 
came tpon her one morning in the conser- 
vatory. 

She was alone, and the white dress she 
wore was hardly whiter than her young 
face; but she flushed hotly when Bar 
spoke her name, and confronted him with 
terrified eyes and quivering lips. 

‘t Miss Smith, 1 want to speak to you. Is 
this true that people are saying? Are you 
~— in your intention to marry Maun- 
drell ?’’ 

She bowed her head. She simply could 
not speak for the mad beating of her heart; 
and. she kept her eyes resolutely bent upon 
the ground. 

‘*T am most sorry,’’ went on the deep, 
grave voice, ‘most sorry, for your sake 
and for my own too. You had taught me 
to helieve you good aiid womanly. Now J 
find you are ready to give yourself to any 
profligate who boasts a title |.”’ 

She made a gesture as though he hurt 
her; but he went on ruthlessly,— 

‘“*] do not know—if you understand to 
what manner of man you are giving your- 
self, I ean only hope youdo not. He is.a 
profligate, a gamester, an utterably vicious 
and picable character! More than one 
ruined life lies at his door! ’’ 

‘“‘Hush!’’ she cried, in an awful voice, 
**do not tell me these things now—it is too 
late! I have promised to marry him, and I 
must. It may be, too, that you misjudge 
him, that you have listened to lying 
slanders.’’ 

“Tt is all as true as goapel. Let him 
deny it, if he can. Miss Smith, am I pre- 
suming too far when } ask if you love him ? 
And if not, why you will marry him ?’’ 

** 1 do not love him, but in time I shall. 
Oh! I hope so, I pray so! Surely I must, 
when he will be so good to me always. And 
it is my father’s wish. He is so happy to 
think I shall be safe in a husband’s care, so 
glad te know that when he dies. I shall not 
be alone, that I could not break my word if 
I would,.”’ 

** Was there no other man who “vould fill 
such a place better than Maundrell ?”’ 

“Tet me go!’ she said, under. her 
breath. ‘*I—Iam not well,’”’ and as she 
lifted her eyes to his he read her secret, 
and all his heart yearned towards her. =. 

“Gabrielle !'’ he cried, and then, re- 


ring his promise, was silent, whilst. 


memberi 
she cowered before him, covering her face 
with her hands. When he spoke again his 
voice was stern with his efforts at self- 
repression. 
“You may believe, Gabrielle, I have a 
Ms diy and earnest interest in your 
re, that I should be glad to see your 
happiness. secure; but I tell yon if you 


marty Maundrell you will wreck your 
whole life. He is utterly without pe TAT fy 
unstable, and violent ! Nothing but misery 


a result, from union with such a man! 


j mise to behave prettily towards your lover. 


-}\an hour before her departure was invisible. 
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self, for therein lies your safety!’ and 
with those words he left her. 

And when she had wept a little, and in 
that wise won some measure of calmness, 
she dressed herself and hurried towards 
her father’s home. 

He looked up as she entered his office, and 
the expression on her face frightened him. 
He started np with outstretched arm. 

“My child! my child! What is it?.”’ 

Clinging about him she entreated, 
wildly ,— 

** Father, father, tell me the truth? Is— 
is Lord Maundrel! so very bad a man? Are 
giving me shame and pain in lieu of 

appiness and honour? You would not so 
wrong me, dear—me, your only child? Oh! 
it must be false, father—my father !"’ 

“It is false!’’ he answered, boldly. 
**Maundrell has been much maligned. In 
his extreme youth he was a little wild, and 
Buekley is stch a Puritanical place that 
every error is exaggerated into a viee.”’ 

**But—but Mr. Castlemaine spoke of 
ruined lives—ruined by him! ”’ 

“* Castlemaine is a fool and a prig! Gab- 
rielle, has he spoken of love to you ?”’ 

**No, oh, no! [ do not think he likes 
me,’’ she answered, flushing painfully. 

“T am glad of that; and, my girl, you 
should allow no one to come between you 
and your lover. Don’t you think in time 
you will grow to care for Fred ? ’’ wistfully. 

** You are sure, quite sure, dear, that you 
are not deceiving me? Oh! I do not mean 
to hurt you, but I remember that when once 
I am married to Lord Manundrell I shall 
have no power of appeal against him.”’ 

‘*He will be good to you, and you may 
safely let me be your guide in this matter. 
Come, Gabrielle, dry your tears, and pro- 


Let me tell yon, my girl, you are very 
Tacky! Half the women in Buckley would 
be glad to staad in your shoes, and most of 
the idle tales you hear emanate from their 
gs age areal and jealousy.” 

“7 will try to like him better, to be a 
loyal wife,’’ she said, with a sigh; ‘ but 
love will not be forced. And now, dear, I 
must say good-bye, I am going out with 
Nora, and do not wish to keep her waiting,” 
so she. kissed him, and went out; and he 
stood, thoughtful and frowning, wondering 
if, indeed, he was doing well in giving his 
innocent child to such a man as Maundrell. 

Of those three months that followed her 
engagement what can be said? For Barry 
they were full of anguish and bitter regret. 
Why had he been so proud of his name and 
family, 80 blind to the beauty of ber char- 
acter ? 


Why had he hesitated so long that another 
man had-stepped in and won the treasure 
he coveted? Now it would be worse than 
useless to speak. 

The tide of his luck had turned, and he- 
fore the wedding day dawned he was free of 
debt, and, consequently, when ‘ Iniquity’’ 
Smith Gabrielle might be married 
from his house, able to answer in a decided 
negative. 

mith was furious, especially as none of 
the Castlemaine girls were to be brides- 
maids ; but the widow of a needy knight 
stepped forward and placed her residence 
at his service, so that the preparations went 
on rapidly. 

And riow came the day when Gabrielle 
was to leave the home she had found fair 
and sweet, and Mrs. Castlemaine had pre- 
sented her with a handsome pearl necklace ; 
i the girls. added their several gifts, and 
hi she Would be happy, in tones which 
‘plainly said they thought she would not. 

Barry had given her nothing, and- until 


She had gone down to the library for a 





ink over what I say, be true to your- 


belongings, and was standing, looking 
sadly round at all the dear familiar objects ; 
and as her eyes rested on his vacant chair 
tears rose to them. 

She made one forward step as though she 
would embrace that insensate thing, when 
she heard a quick tread, and a voice that 
said, uncertainly, ‘‘ Miss Smith.’’ And, 
turning, she confronted Barry. 

**So you are leaying us, really ?’’ he 
said, possessing himself of her hands. 

** Yes; and I would like to tell you bhe- 
fore I go how happy I have been here, how 
much J] value and appreciate the kindness 
which gave mea home, and taught me so 
much that I was ignorant of ; but words are 
80 poor to express al! that my heart feels, 
and will ever feel towards you!’’ and she 
tried gently to free her hands, but he held 
them fast ; 

Her pale cheeks were tear-stained now, 
her beautiful eyes all dim with the anguish 
of parting, the fear of the future which lay 
before her. 

His heart ached for her, this young, un- 
happy child, whose way to him seemed so 
dark. 

* Don’t ery, Gabrielle! 1 cannot bear to 
Bee your tears. I wanted to find you alone, 
and have succeeded after some scheming. 
I have something to say to you before you 
go. I want you so long as I live to think 
of me as your true and earnest friend, to 
remember | am always ready to help you in 
any emergency that may arise.- Will you 
do this? Ihave brought you no gift. My 
heart is against this marriage, and I will 
not in any way lend my countenance to it. 
And now, promise me to remember my words, 
and then we will say good-bye. 1—I—oh, 
Heaven! What a fool I have been? Gabri- 
elle! Gabrielle! this is worse than death !’’ 

Then all in a flash she knew he loved ber, 
and, ‘alas! Sthat knowledge brought only 
bitterest agony and regret. 

She shrank back, and, he still holding her 
hands, they stood thus looking miserably 
into each other's eyes. 

“Did you not guess?” he asked, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘ Did I hide it so well? 
Did you never think I loved you more than 
life itself ?’’ 

““Oh, hush! hush! You must not say’ 
these things to me now—now, when I am 
all but his wife. Oh, how unhappy we are! 
Barry, let me go; for pity’s sake do not 
hold me! I cannot, cannot bear to sufler 
more |’ 

“Gabrielle, it is not too late! There is 

yet time to draw back. Listen to me!’’ 
" “No, no! I mast not, I dare not! It 
would almost break my father's heart, and 
I have gone too far to ‘withdraw. So let us 
say good-bye now, and for your goodness to 
me I thank you! J bless you with all my 
aching heart! For the honour you huve 
done me—ine, so unworthy, so undeserving 
-—-] offer you my deep gratitude ; and Lpray, 
and I shall pray daily, that you may forget 
me, and be happy with some one more fitted 
to be your wife. Good-bye—Barry—good- 
bye!’ and, sobbing, she snatched her hands 
from him; but he was quicker than she, and 
stopped her egress. R 

‘+ Kiss me—butonce,’’ he pleaded: ‘' It 
can be no wrong to him, and it would com- 
fort me.”’ 

‘‘ No,’’ she answered, faintly; ‘‘I am 
afraid of myself. I know my own weakness. 
Let me lJeay6é you now, whilst I have 
strength to’be true to my word and him.” 

In utter silence he allowed her to pass, 
in utter silence he watched the lithe, 
young form until it disappeared up the 
stairease ; then, sinking into a chair, he 
flung ont his-arms before him, and hiding 
his face on them, groaned aloud in the 
anguish of his soul. , 

The next morning the sacrifice was 





boék she had forgotten to pack with her 
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brought to the altar. The pale, young 
bride was calm and dry-eyed, and uttered 
the responses in a steady voice; and not 
one of that brilliant throng guessed that 
the young heart was all but broken, that 
not one hope was left to cheer her on her 
dreary way. 
Continued on page 545 of this number. 








ARE YOU ABOUT TO MARRY? 


There has just heen published by F. W. 
Sears, Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, an invaluable book on the most 
important of all subjects to young people— 
Marriage. ‘ 

During those delightful days that precede 
the actual “ fixing the date,’’ no time is 
found to think over or discuss the very 
important preliminary arrangements that 
must be attended to if the wedding cere- 
mony is to go off with that eclat so.much 
desired by all young couples. Thrown thus 
upon themselves and eager for advice, they 
are debtors to all who can in any way render 
them assistance at so anxious a moment. 
This little book will indeed prove a ‘*‘ friend 
in need,’’ not only to the bride and 
bridegroom, but to all who may have any 
duty to perform, however siall, at a 
wedding. In fact, the best man’s and head 
bridesmaid's duties are tabulated on a 
separate page, which can be easily detached 
from the book and referred to at chureh, 
if necessary. Space will not permit us to 
refer to each chapter separately, suffice it 
to say that no detail is overlooked, and 
the prospective Benedict may approach the 
altar, that consummation of all his dreams 
and hopes, with a light heart and a quiet 
mind, if this book has been previously 
studied. 

The first chapter is taken up in dis- 
eussing the most appropriate day and 
time for fixing the ceremony, the point 
as to banns or license; and a word 
or two is added on, Barriers to Matri- 
mony. Following on this ‘‘ Social Prelimi- 
nexvies ’’ are considered, and it is here that 
the Bride and her family have their 
opportunity. Full information is given 
regarding invitations, presents, wedding 
dress, bridesmaids, floral decorations, and 
most important of all the ring. There are 
also chapters on ‘‘ The Ceremony,” ‘The 
Reception,'’ ‘‘ The Honeymoon," and ‘* The 
Returning Home.”’ 

A most useful part of the book is that 
devoted_to *‘ Home Hints,'’ by Mrs. Talbot 
Coke. Here we find discussed the selection 
of the house, furnishing, and the general 
arrangement of the new home. 

Dean Farrer contributes a very helpful 
preface, worthy of careful consideration by 
all approaching the married state. 

MARRIAGE, WEDDINGS, THE HOME, 
will be sent post free by the Publisher, 
¥. W. Sears, 7, Osborne Chambers, Ludgate 
Hill, London, for one shilling and sixpence. 
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TWICE CHOSEN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SEEN THROUGH A LEAFY SCREEN, 
MENTONE proved all which Adela and her 
friends could desire. 
The damp and fog-born coughs soon 


| ceased, bronchitis was laid aside, roses 


bloomed upon the girl’s cheeks, and the 
hue of health was seen upon those of Sir 
Richard ; while Horace, between happiness, 
and change, and rest, looked more ‘fit ”’ 
than he had ever done before. 

Sir Richard was igor igs to like his so- 
ciety, and to seek it, and although he was 
not willing to acknowledge it, even to him- 
self, he no longer felt any regret at his 
daughter's choice. 

Almost every day the old Baronet might 
be seen leaning upon the young mangs arm, 
with a bright and interested face ; listen- 
ing to his news, and his amusing conversa- 
tion. 

Some materials strike sparks out of the 
dullest metals. 

It was so with Horace. 

He had always something to say, and 
whatever the theme he managed it so as to 
make it worth talking about; and Adela 
and Lilian looked on well content. 

Among the English people at Mentone 
that season were Lord Lynestone and his 
young wife and little son ; and Cecil Eger- 
ton, at the earnest request of the former, 
went thither to confer with him about the 
boy’s future. 

Lord Lynestone was sinking slowly. He 


had no especial disease to which medical |- 


science could be of avail. It was with him 
a general decadence, a failing of nature. 
He was considerably above the age of 
man, and knew. that he could expect no- 
thing else; and he was prepared for the 
end. Nay, he would have welcomed it, 
weary with the journey of life, but for the 
sake of the two he must leave unshielded 
in the world. Still he trusted to his nephew 


to stand by them and aid them when he’ 


shonld have paid nature’s last debt. 

He felt that his marriage had been very 
hard upon Cecil, and he now meant to leave 
him such a fortune as would render him in- 
dependent of the service, whenever he 
desired to leave it, after his many years of 
soldiering. 

It seemed as though the old Earl could 
not die until he had commended his wife 
and child to his eare. 

Lord Lynestone’s had been a somewhat 
romantic marriage. 

He had for twenty years had a private 
secretary, who had lived.in his house, and 
attended to all his affairs; one Captain 
D'Arcy, who passed among them as a single 
man and was believed to be such by the 
Earl himself, until the date of the Captain's 
sudden illness and unexpected death. 

Then he sent for his patron, and, in great 
distress of mind, told him a sad history. 

Captain D’Arey had married in his youth 
a lady of good family and expectations, but 
the marriage had been a clandestine one. 

Had it proved happy, the young man 
would have soon acknowledged it to the 
world, but the tempers of the two were un- 
suited, and they speedily agreed mutually 
each to go their own way, and leave the 
other untramelled ; he plunged into a vor- 
tex of dissipation, which soon obliged him 
to leave his regiment, and she to return to 
live in her father’s house of ease and luxury, 
which she bitterly regretted having ever 
left, 

Once only had he seen her after that, 
when their little girl was born, 

Then she had sent for him to see the 
child and he had gone. 


| He found her in’a London lodging, she 





being supposed to be abroad with some 
friends, who knowing of her secret mar- 
riage, were willing to keep her counsel. 

He called again at a later date and found 
both mother and child gone, and the former 
had left no address. “He applied at the 
post-office, but none had been lodged there 
either, and he returned to his club ina 
state of disgust, determining to trouble 
himself no more about a woman who cared 
so little for him. ’ 

Neither she nor the child could want, he 
knew, for although she would not be able 
to take her little one home to her father's, 
without acknowledging her marriage, her 
pin-money alone amounted toa large sum, 
out of which she could well afford to pay 
for the keep of her infant. iL SH 

Shortly after, through an influential 
friend; Captain D'Arcy obtained the posi- 
tion in Lord Lynestone’s household, which 
he retained until his death. 

During his last hours the past troubled 
bim, and he charged Lord Lynestone to let 
his wife know of his decease, receiving 
from him a promise to see both her and his 
daughter. ‘ 

His Lordship therefore went straight to 
her father’s mansion in Bankshire, there to 
learn a sad story. 

He had been ruined ten years before, by 
a bank failure, and the family had split up, 
each to earn their own living as best they 
could, 

He had considerable difficulty in finding 
Mrs. D’Arcy, but he had made a promise to 
a man now dead, and he was determined to 
fulfil it, if possible. 

When he did find her it was in a state of 
almost poverty ; herdaughter was with her, 
her constant nurse and comganion. _ 

Mrs. D’Arey had been no mean artist as 
an amateur, and she had supported herself 
and ther child at first with but small diffi- 
culty. 

But the long hours of labour, the loss of 
brightness in her life, the poorer fare, the 
confinement, soon told upon her health. 

She was too proud to apply to her husband 
to help her, by whom she had not stood in 
her younger days, nor had she his address, 
save that of the elub to which she had 
directed in days gone by. ; 

She did not know of his long residence at 
Lynestone, as the Earl's secretary. 

She and Rosamond ocgupied two small 
rooms in.a pretty cottage at Richmond, and 
the girl now went to London with her 
mother's paintings, which grew fewer and 
fewer as her strength gradually diminished. 

When Lord Lynestone arrived at Jasmine 
Cottage he was over fatigued, and his sad 
revelation made, the inyalid had to bestir 
herself to wait upon him, for Rosamond 
was out. , 

When the girl returned, she thought the 
old man so ijl that she went for a doctor, 
who said he must be put to bed at once, and 
carefully watched, for he was threatened. 
with apoplexy. 

Here was a terrible position for the 
D’Arcys. Rosamond carried their trouble 
to their kind landlady, who offered to give 
up her own airy bedroom to his lordship, 
and to help the girl to wait upon him; and 
there Lord Lynestone -had to remain for a 
week, his household in a state of dismay at 
his unusual absence, d 

No apoplexy intervened ; it-was staved of 
by the doctor's careful treatment, and the 
old man went home. 

But he could not forget Mrs. D'Arcy and 
her beautiful young daughter, and before # 
month had elapsed, he wrote a formal’ pro- 
posal for fair Rosamonda's hand, at the same 
time offering her mother a home at Lyne- 
stone, He had taken a fancy to the bright- 
faced girl, and thought this would be the ° 
best way to help them. m 
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His offer was at once gladly accepted. 
Love was 2 sealed book to Rosamond 
D'Arcy. She had had to toil early and late, 
and it seemed to her that a life of ease and 
pleasure would be Paradise, 

The price she had to pay for it appeared 
nothing until her wedding-day; then her 
heart spoke—her womanhood cried out. She 
shrank from the future before her, and 
barning tears ran down her pale checks, 
for she knew that she was selling herself 
for this world's goods—-knew that she had 
no love for the old man whom sho must 
henceforth call husband, 

Bat she drove back these natural feelings, 
and became Lady Lynestone, and she and 
her mother settled down in comfort in the 
beautiful home which was to have been 
Cecil Egerton's. 

There was to be no more toil now, no 
more drudgery, no more poverty, but the 
change had come too late for Mrs. D'Arcy. 
She lived to see Lord and Lady Lynestone’s 
little boy, and then faded away, being 
united to the husband in death, with whom 
she had elected not to remain in life. 

Rosamond had made the old man a good 
and patient wife and nurse. 

He was too infirm to take her out into the 
world, as she had hoped and dreamed, and 
well it was for her that such was the case. 

With her dazzling beauty and youth, it 
was scarcely likely that her warm young 
heart would not have claimed some other 
kindred one for its own ; and ‘in a mind like 
hers the struggle between love and duty 
would have been a fearful ordeal for the 
young wife to pass through. : 

In her quiet and beautiful home, with her 
bonnie boy to interest and amuse her, she 
was at peace and content; not pining for 
pleasures which she had never known, And 
there she remained for three more years, 
when the doctors ordered his lordship to a 
warmer climate. 

They travelled from ‘place to place, but 
even the air of Italy and Switzerland cannot 
rejuvenate, and the man of medicine knew 
that the beginning of the end had began. 

Lord Lynestone wished to die in his 
ancestral halls, but the homeward journey 
was pronounced to be too much for him ; 
‘but his desire grew even more urgent, and 
it was decided that his removal should be 
attempted as soon as his nephew arrived, 
and he reached Mentone upon the same day 
as Sir Richard Freemantle and his party ; 
whereas Lord Carruthers, who had travelled 
more quickly, had been already a couple of 
days on the spot, and had been devoting 
his time to making various drrangements 
for the comfort and pleasure of his friends 
from Marsden Hall. ‘ 

Among other things he determined to 
procure some flowers to get placed in 
Adela's and Lilian’s rooms, which he felt 
he could easily manage through the 
servants. ; - 

When at the florist’s, he was strangely 
struck at the beauty of a Jady who was 
choosing the fairest blossoms she could 
obtain, which he heard her say were for an 
invalid, , 

When she went away he inquired who the 
beautiful girl was, and learnt that this was 
Lord Lynestone’s young wife, so soon, as 
all the world knew, to become a widow,; 
aud a great pity for her filled his mind, 
He seemed obliged to think of her, com- 
pelled to it by the force of her great 
beauty. : 

And he found himself asking, again and 
again, whether by any possibility this fair 
creature could love the infirm old man with 
whom she was mated? and his own heart 
answered ‘* No,"’ emphatically. x 

Lord Carruthers’ flowers were duly 
admired by Adela and Lilian upon their 
arrival, but} one was as innocent as the 


other as to whose kindness they were 
indebted for them. 

They found by the local paper, in the 
visitors’ list, that he had arrived before 
them, and he left his card upon the first 
evening, with his address, and made 
inquiries for them after their journey ; but 
delicacy prevented his breaking in upon 
their privacy so soon. 

When Cecil Egerton reached the beautiful 
villa‘in which his uncle had taken up his 
abode, he saw at once the desire to go home 
had come upon him too late. He had a 
long and earnest talk with the dying man, 


He heard from his own lips the whole 
history of his marriage, and understood the 
significance of the fact that the young 
widow, countess though she as, had 
searcely a friend in the world; and his 
uncle pointed out to Cecil what a prize she 
would be, with her beauty and wealth, and 
how many adventurers would be about her 
path, to whonrsne might fall an easy prey, 
from her innocence and ignorance of the 
ways of the world. 

And Ceci! promised to do the best he 
could to shield and protect her ; also under- 
taking the guardianship of “the little lord- 
ling, and Lord Lynestone lay very quiet 
with his feeble hand in the strong one of 
his nephew. 

**Rosamond,’’ he. said, as she entered the 
room. ‘It is too late!”’ 

“What is too late, dear?'’ she asked, 
sorrowfully, kneeling by his side, and look- 
ing tefiderly into his drawn face. 

** Too late to return home. But you will 
bury me there, Ceci)? My bones would not 
rest in a strange place,”' 

**T will respect your wishes in all ways, 
my dear uncle,’’ he replied kindly. 

** Rosamond,”’ continued Lord Lynestone, 
** when I am gone you must look wo Cecil for 
advice and guidance. It you are in any 
difficulty, my child, appeal to him. He will 
help you, for my sake !"’ 

**T shall not forget,’’ she answered softly. 

** She has been a gentle wife, Cecil; and 
remember, I am not selfish enough to wish 
her to spend her life alone. She is young, 
and will, I hope, some day marry suitably. 
But, Rosamond, if you have any doubt as to 
the fitness of your choice, consult Cecil, 
and recollect that he was your husband's 
only relation.’ 

Tears filled the sweet blue eyes, and 
words rose to her lips, springing from a 
tender heart. 

She was trying to tell her dying lord that 
no other should take his place, but he 
stopped her. 

** Hush! my darling! I will listen to no 
such promises. I will not permit you to 
make them. Who knows what the future 
may hold for you? Remember I wish you 
to be happy! Now, kiss me, child, and let 
me sleep.’’ 

She obeyed him, and she and Cecil sat 
there watching, listening to the laboured 
breathing. He called Cecil on one side, and 
told him he would probably pass away in 
his sleep, and he was right. 

Cecil went to the young widow's side, 
and taking her hand, tried to lead het from 
the room. 

* Let me stay,’’ she pleaded. ‘I cannot 
leave him!”’ 

** My dear,’’ he answered, gently. ‘‘ The 
end was indeed, peaceful. He hus. left 

ou ! ” 

**No, no,"’ she answered, in an awed 
voice. ‘' He cannot be dead !"’ 

She leant over him. 

He breathed no more. 

Then she stooped and kissed him, weeping 
the while, and let Cecil take her from the 
chamber, 


* * * * 





who retained his faculties clear to the end. | 


nen arte anne 
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| death, and to make arrangements for the 


That evening Cecil went out vpon various 
matters in. connection with his uncle’s 
conveyance of his body to England ; and as 
he stood within one of the shops, he heard 
a voice which made his heart stand still, 
and saw a tall slight figure pass in company 
with another girl. 

Sir Richard and Horace were in front of 
them, but he did not perceive them. His 
whole attention was taken up by Adela and 
Lilian, both of whom he recognized. 

The former was looking bright and happy, 
jas well as the latter, for they were 
expressing their satisfaction at the good 
terms which had begun to exist between 
Sir Richard and Horace. 

Had Adela turned round, she would have 
seen her lover watching her. As it was, 
| the carriage was awaiting them at the end 
,of the next street, and as soon as they 

reached the corner they got in and drove 
| off. So when Cecil made up his mind to 
| follow them, they were no longer visible, 
| nor could he understand what had become 
lof them. 

Suddenly he looked up, and saw the 
| publishing shop, where the list of visitors 
| was printed ; but upon applieation for one 
jhe found it would not be out till the 
| following morning. 
| But the transfer of a heavy coin from 
Cecil’s pocket to that of the salesman, 
| brought the offer of the names and addresses 
| of any of the new arrivals he might wish to 
know about, and he left the office with the 
|iuformation that Miss Thorndyke was 
staying at Greenholme with Sir Richard 
Freemantle and his family ; and that night 

Adela’s espiégle face chased away the sweet, 
| sad one of Lady Lynestone, and even that 
| of the dead Earl himself, and by morning 
Cecil had made up his mind to call and see 
| Adela—see for himself whether he was 
| forgotten, or if the light of love would ever 
| again shine from her beautiful eyes for him. 

He had been wildly, madly jealous. 
Reason was crushed out of his mind by the 
stronger feeling. 

Every mail he had expected to hear 
| that the woman he loved was betrothed to 
janother, and that other was Lord 
| Carruthers ; but no such news reached him. 
The last he had heard of her was that 

she had gone to Marsden Hall to help 
| Lilian nurse her father, so he was not 
greatly surprised to find her, even at 
Mentone, in their company. 

| He still loved her with every pulse of his 
| exacting heart. She was just as needful to 
| his happiness as ever. 

If he could once see her, he should soon 
know whether she had shut him from her 
love. 

One moment he told himself it was no 
wonder if she had done so, for she was a 
proud girl, and he had left her with scarce 
|a word, 

The next he fferecly repeated that there 
was no other course open to him, as he had 
assured himself at Winsthorpe, and over 
and over again since that sad day when her 
self-will and his mistrust had wrecked their 
joint happiness. 

Sleep would not come to him. Restlessly 
he paced his chamber, impatient for the 
morning, that he might present himself at 
Greenholme ; and before noon.he stood with 
his hand upon the latch of the gate, with a 
wildly-beating heart. 

The path up to the house by which he 
entered the grounds was not the carriage 
drive, but wound among beautiful shrabs 
and ferns, being almost at times hidden 
from view. 

As he followed it, going towards the house, 
Adela's voice came to him, and he stepped 
with a sudden longing to see her unseen, 
and pecred through the leafy screen, 
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She was sitting under the verandah, and 
advancing in her direction across the lawn, 
was a tall, fair young man. 

Cecil Egerton’s heart stood still. The 
blood then surged witha mad rush through 
his viens, 

He clenched his powerful right hand, and 
dug bis heel savagely into the gravel path. 

** Dela,’’ said the fair man, ‘‘ which will 
you have—red or white ? "’ 

‘* Oh, white for me!’’ she answered, with 
a bright smile, looking up at him, 


* Roses red and roses white, 
As if pale with love's despair, 
As if pale with loye’s despair,” 


he sang, as he handed it to her. 

** A great deal you know of love’s despair, 
you old rascal!’ she laughed. . 

‘*] should have known it, Scamp, but for 
you,’’ he returned, earnestly. ‘‘ You have 

en my good angel.’ : 

“A wingless one, I fear,’’ she retorted. 
** And now see—I have no pin.”’ 

‘*But Lhave. You perceive that I’m not 
an engaged man for nothing ; every lover 
should be made to carry pins for his lady's 
needs. Here you are, Dela, or better still, 
let me put it on for you. I'm getting quite 
an expert at that sort of thing already.”’ 

Adela rose from her chair, and willingly 
allowed Horace to pin on the roses he had 
given her. 

There was no reserve, no shyness between 
these two; there was not the least con- 
sciousness, nor the faintest fear of their 
misunderstanding each other. 

Bat Major Egerton misunderstood them. 
The old jealousy was raging in his breast. 

‘* That man again—-curse him!’’ he mut- 
tered, through his clenched teeth. 

‘Let her have him—he is a better match 
than T shall ever be!’ he added, bitterly, 
‘** and she knows it,"’ and he turned away 
with uneven steps, going out again by the 
gate he had entered with so light a heart, 
heavy enough now—heavy as lead. 

It was agony to him to see her accept love 
gifts from another, to watch him pin them 
upon her shoulder with a lover's freedom, 
to hear him say she had saved him from de- 
spair, to listen to his opinion as to his own 
improvement as her lady’s-maid, since his 
engagement to her. 

Every word entered his very soul, and 
quivered there like a barbed and poisoned 
arrow. ’ 

He had told himself fr6m month to month 
that it was all over between them, but 
never with such dead certainty as now. 

She was engaged to another. Horace’s 
own words had been the funeral-knell of all 
his hopes. 

He looked ten years older when he onee 
more entered the villa’of his dead unele. 
Lady Lynestone gazed at him in wonder, 
questioned him as to whether he was ill; 
but Cecil was not the man to appreciate 
the prettiest woman's sympathy, if she 
were not the one woman in the world for 
him. 

So he forced himself to talk to her of the 
funera) arrangements, earnestly persuad- 
ing her to remain at Mentone with her boy, 
while he went to England with his sad 
charge, and saw his uncle laid to rest with 
his ancestors. 

“Tf you say it is right, Cecil, it must be 
so,’ she answered, ‘‘ for my dear lord bade 
me trust you.” 

So Cecil asked afew people whom he 
knew to be kind to the gentle young widow 
until his return, and set out on his 
melancholy journey. 

His path and Adela’s had*again met and 
diverged, and she little guessed how near 
she had been to having her lover at her 
feet once more, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
*‘r COULD NOT GIVE YOU LOVE FOR LOVE.”’ 

As Cecil Egerton listlessly ran his eye 
over the list of visitors at Mentone, he 
was not in- the least surprised to sse the 
name of Lord Carruthers among them, and 
he crushed the paper with an impatient 
hand, and flung it aside. 

At one moment he decided to go to 
Winsthorpe, and upbraid his old friend the 
Rector for not letting him know the truth 
about Adela. 

The next he saw the absurdity of such a 


-| step. 
He had never, by word or look, taken 


Mr. Thorndyke into his confidence, and 
how could he expect it in return from him, 
or sympgthy either ? 

On the contrary, the Rector would be 
rejoieing in the engagement, which, to hini, 
meant lifelong loneliness ; for well he knew 
that Adela’s place iu his heart could never 
be taken by another. 

Perhaps his old friend had even laid pres- 
sure upon his child, to persuade her to 
accept this good match, which he had him- 
self so ardently desired. , 

Not that Adela could have needed much 
persuasion, he thought bitterly. She had 
seemed perfectly at home with the hand- 
some young fellow who was familiarly 
fastening roses upon her dress. 

Well! there was little wonder, He was 
in youth’s pride and prime; he was rich, 
and affluent; while he, Cecil Egerton, was 
but a soldier of. fortune, a major in a 
marching regiment, with his best yéars 
already passed. 

The train whirled him along through 
France, his mind excited and sad. 

Would Adela have married him if he had 
now been Lord Lynestone ? 

He asked himself the question again and 
again, one moment, loyal in his rejection of 
the thought that riches or station would 
have altered her conduct one jot or tittle ; 
the next, recklessly believing this, or an 
other evil of her. 

England was reached at last. 

It was not two years since he had visited 
Lynestone—his uncle’s guest. 

Now, he was accompanying all that 
remained on earth of the Earl back to the 
home he had Joved. 

He had lived honoured and respected, 
and had died at a good old age, respected 
still, and leaving a wife to mourn his loss— 
at any rate fora little space—and a hostage 
to fortune in the shape of his merry, bluc- 
eyed boy—now Lord Lynestone. 

And Cecil, his acknowledged heir for so 
many years, was not to reign in the old 
place in his stead. 

There was a large gathering to pay the 
last. tribute to the dead man, 

No plumes or black draperies were to be 
seen at the Earl’s funeral. No black 
hearse, or mourning coaches. 

But there was a procession of well- 
appointed, private carriages following the 
eatafalque, which reached from the mansion 
to the chapel in the park, which, although 
in reality a private one, was thrown open 
on Sundays for the people of Lynestone to 
worship in. 

There the family vault was. 

In the middle of the chancel stood a 
rarely beautiful monument, upon which the 
goldhued glass windows threw ‘a seeming 
glory. 

Four angels carved in white marble were 
guarding it, one at either corner, and the 
names. of the Lynestones, from the days 
of the Saxon kings, were graven upon it. 

Facing the alter was a door by which 
descent was made to the spacious vault 
below, in which those of this ancient family 
rested, who had died at home-in peace, 
while the bones of many had bleached upog 


2 





battlé-fields, and some had known only a 
watery grave. 

Among his ancestors they laid ti 
departed Earl, his coffin laden with whit 
blossoms and turned each man to his own 
home, save those who were invited to be 
present at the reading of the will. 

There were the usual legacies to old 
family retainers, and instructions as tv 
various favourite horses. 

Cecil Egerton was to receive twenty 
thousand pounds, as a mark of his uncle's 
affection, and was appointed his boy's sole 
guardian from the age of twelve to eighteen , 
when he was to be permitted to judge for 
himself of his future; bat was recom- 
mended still to act under bis guardian’s 
advice. 

To Rosamond, his Countess, the Earl left 
the sum of fifty thousand pounds absolutely ; 
which she was to retain in the event of ‘her 
marrying again. 

She was to live at Lynestone, if she 
desired it, should she remaift a widow until! 
her son married, upon which event taking 
place, she was to inhabit the Dowér House 
upon the borderland of the Park. 

The rents, &c., were to be allowed to 
accumulate as much as possible during the 
young Warl’s minority, and the Countess 
was lovingly entreated to confer with Cecil 
Egerton, the Earl’s leved and respected 
nephew, apon all matters of importance, 


All that he could leave to ‘his wife and to 
Cecil he had done. The rest was entailed 
propert 


y. 

When all had been arranged at Lynestone, 
Major Egerton hesitated. ' 

Should he fulfil his half-made promise to 
go to Winsthorpeor not ? and he decided in 
the negative. 

He felt he could not bear to hear his old 
friends there speak of the coming wedding 
of the girl he loved so dearly. 

So a few lines informed Myr. Thorndyke 
that press of business would prevent his 
paying them his talk-ed of visit, as he must 
return to mentone to arrange matters for 
his young widowed aunt; but he purposely 
omitted to” Wiéntion his address there, 
” he did not wish the Reetor to write to 

1m, 

The consequence was he immediately 
penned a line to Adela, and told her that 
Cecil Egerton would be in Mentone again 
almost as soon as his letter could reaeh her. 

Knowing nothing of his last fatal mistake, 
the girl let hope once more grow in her 
heart, 

If he shqald return, and ask her again 
for an explanation of what he had been 
unable to understand, or she then to tell 
him, how gladly would she-reveal what had 
at that time been her her friend's secret. 

Now, Cecil and all the world might know 
who her fair and handsome gentleman 
visitor had been, and why she had met him 
as she had done. ‘ 

The love-letter would be explained; the 
bogie of Lord Carruthers being her lover, 
bn be blown to the four winds, and 
she? 

Might not she be Cecil Egerton’s once 
more? Would he not ask her again to be 
his wife? Would he not open his arms for 
her to nestle upon his breast? and should 
she not hear his heart beat true to her ? 

She was alone in her chamber thinking, 
and she held out her hands}with a glad ery, 
as though he were there to clasp them. 

She felt that he was coming, that he was 
not a great way off! If once they met, all 
would be explained. 

She never even asked herself whether he 
loved her still. It never struck her to doubt 
his loyalty she believed bim to be ag inea- 
pable of changing as herself 

A misunderstanding had parted them, not 
want of love; 
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She had almost forgotten his lack of | Carruthers might do far worse than become 


trust, in her visions of a reconciliation. 
She was restless and changeful in her 
moods. Even Horace and Lilian could not 
make her out. Gay as a skylark one mo- 
ment, the next wrapped in thoughtful re- 
flection, singing a snatch of a song, playing 
some bars of a piece, and suddenly stop- 
ping; her book.lying idle upon her lap or 
read by jerks. She seemed always to he 
listening ; listening for Cecil. 

But days passed slowly by, and he never 
came. ; 

Sir Richard was onee more himself again, 
and he and Adela took daily walks together, 
while Horace and Lilian wandered, in the 
country, side by side, avoiding the haunts 
of men ; too happy in each other’s company 
to desire further companionship. Sir Rich- 
ard on the contrary, liked to look about, 
and see the people and the shops, so he and 
Adela went often to the more frequented 
parts. 

About a week after she had heard from 
Her father that Cecil was at Mentone she 
saw him and he saw her. 

He was in Lady. Lynestene’s open car- 
riage, sitting by her side, with the little 
lord upon his knee. 

His eyes met hers coldly, and he merely 
raised his hat as Gia eatindss dichnd face 
with ite fast-stepping bays. 

‘*Who is that, my dear?’’ queried the 
Baronet, looking after the retreating 
vehicle. we 

For the moment she was speechiess, all 
the blood seemed to have congealed in her 
veins. She had seen her lover again. Wer 
soul had gone out to him, and he had 
passed har with cold courtesy. 

She heard her old friend’s question in a 
dazed way. Then she knew that he had 
nepeated It. The earth seemed to have 
retreated beneath ber feet. 

She felt faint and ill, but she aroused 
herself with an effort. 

Her strong will once more asserted 
itself, and she answered, in a firm yvoice,— 

* Major Egerton; you know he isan old 
friend of papa'’s.”’ 

“To be sure, though I have never seen 
him before, but he recognised you, my 
dear, and he will be certain to look you up. 
When he comes, Adela, make him under- 
stand that your father’s friends are mine, 
and that he will be welcome at my house, 
He must come and dine with us.” 

“You are very kind,’’ she answered 
simply, for she knew not what to say. . 

Her vision had been blown away by one 
glance from Cecil's cold eyes. 

There was not even surprise in them. 
She saw that he knew perfectly that she 
was in the place, and he had laid down his 
line of conduct towards her beforehand. 

He knew that she was there, and he had 
not sought her. , A 

‘* And who was the lady, my dear?”’’ 
continued the Baronet. ‘ She was a very 
pretty woman, and young to be a widow.”’ 

** Yes, she was really beautiful,’’ said 
Adela, freely, ‘* I think she must be Lady 
Lynestone, his uncle’s widow. You will 
remember that when Lord Carruthers dined 
with us a day or two ago he was speaking 
of her as one of the sweetest-looking women 
he had ever seen.’’ 

‘“* Ah! I recollect now, and she deserved 
hts praise. Widows are fascinating little 
creatures, and Carruthers had better take 
care of his heart,'’ and Sir Richard looked 
searchingly in her face. 

“Tt is early on to be finding her a 
new husband,” she said, somewhat re- 
tomer ms Ay *‘even thongh hers was 

ieved be only a mariage de conve- 
nance; tut if she is as sweet as she looks, 
when @ right time has elapsed, Lord 
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‘*Who can tel] ? One thing I do know, I 
should not he one of them."’ 

He remained 
suddenly,— 

“A mariage de convenance was it? Yes, 
yes, I suppose so. There must be some 
strong motive to induce summer to waste 
its bright days upon winter. It was not 
Kikely she loyed him; was it, Adela?’ 

** You haye asked me a question T eannot 
answer ; I never saw the late earl.’ 

‘* But, generally speaking, such love 
would not be likely, or possible.’’ 

“Not likely, but certainly possibte.’’ 

‘You think so, my dear?’’ he said, 
looking at her with interest. 

* 16 would not be like the love of two 
young hearts, perhaps; but I think a girl 
might be very fond of an old man, if he 
were what he ought to be, ripened in good- 
ness with his years.’’ 

“There are not many such, my child. 
Ah!- here comes Carruthers.” 

Then he turned to his Lordship. 

‘*We have jast seen your widow,” he 
laughed, ‘‘ and a lovely little womau she is ; 
but there was a good-looking fellow already 
in possession.” 

** Indeed, so soon? Who may I ask?’’ 

“ Major Egerton; he’s a friend of Miss 
Thorndyke's,”’ 

* Reerton! Why, she’s his aunt!”’ 

** His annt ! she does not look like it.”’ 

*T should have’ said his uncle’s widow. 
His marriage must haye been a great 
disappointment to Major Egerton, for he 
aoe marry till he was seventy-five or 
six.’’ 

“Ten years my senior!’ cried Sir 
Richard, “and married to a protty young 
girl. Well! there is a chance for me yet— 
eh, Carruthers.’’ 

**T shouldn’t like. you fora rival if you 
entered the lists with me,’’ langhed Lord 
Carruthers; and then he added, mischie- 
vously, ‘‘ Perhaps Lady Lynestone would 
like another matured man, Sir Richard. 
‘Who knows ?’’ 

‘* Who, indeed!’’ chuckled the Baronet, 
** but to tell the truth I looked upon you as 
her admirer, and was saying so to Miss 
Thorndyke as you came along.” 

Lord Carruthers coloured. 


in thought, then spoke 


deal of the widow and her beauty, his affec- 
tions were still Adela’s, and it was far 

pleasant for him to have such a sug- 
gestion made to her; and he longed for an 
opportunity to convince her that Lady 
Lynestone was nothing to him. 

**'You are very thoughtful, Sir Richard,”’ 
he said, in a nettled voice, “but rather 

recipitate, as I have not even yet been 

troduced to the lady in question.’’ 

Tho Baronet laughed. 

He knew exactly what his Lordship felt. 
He had, in fact, laid the trap for him, for 
he had not yet quite put aside his idea of 
making Adela happy. 

Lord Carrathers accompanied them home, 
and was invited by the Baronet to remain 
to dinner, so he sauntered to his hotel and 
dressed, and returned in plenty of time for 
that meal. 

It was a beautiful evening, and the stars 
were shining overhead as bright as dia- 
monds in the sky; and all but Sir Richard 
were tempted out into the garden. 

‘Go out, my dear,’’ he said kindly to 
Adela, ‘“‘Thave not seen you look so pale 
since you left England. You are as white 
as the privet flower.”’ 

“Tf I am as hardy I shall not hurt,’ 





answered Adela with « sad smile, 





Although he had been thinking a good | 





as long’ as you feel inclined. [ shall take 
a nap raost Jikely.”’ 

So she joined the other three, and they 
wandered about the grounds; she and Lord 
Carrathers infront. Suddenly she stopped, 
for Horace and Lilian were nowhere to be 
Seon. 

His Lordship had no mind to miss the 
opportunity which had been made for him, 
either by design or accident, and tarned to 
her, the moonlight falling upon his refined, 
well-out features. 

* Adela,’’ he said, softly, “I was most 
terribly vexed at what Sir Richard said to 
me to-day regarding Lady Lynestone.’’ 

“Yes, it is a mistake to make such 
speeches,’’ she replied readily, ** especially 
when they are made in reference to a 
recentwwidow. She would "naturally be 
bitterly annoyed if she by chance heard of 
them ; but of one thing you may rest assured, 
it was said thoughtlessly, and with no 
intention to give offence.”’ 

* All you say is quite right, Miss Thorn- 
dyke,” he continued; “but you do not 
seem to understand the chief cause of my 
annoyance. [I shame to say it was not 
delicacy for her ladyship’s feelings." 

**No?”’ she said intcrrogatively. 

‘*No; it was the fear yon should believe 
that I could think of, or wish, any other 
woman for my wife except yourself! 
Adela,’’ he went on earnestly.: ‘‘I have 
loved you now more than three years. No 
other woman has been aught to me during 
that time. Your image has filled my heart 
to overflowing. I have loved you, and I 
love you still, with a deep and earnest 
affection. Adela! Adela! iay dear girl, 
have you no kind thought for me? Do you 
continue indifferent as to my happiness?’ 

** Lord Carruthers, [ am not indifferent to 
your happiness at all,” she answered 
kindly ; ‘‘ and, indeed, nothing could give 
me more pleasure than to hear that you 
were thoroughly content with your life.’’ 

‘*Then, dear one, let me hope that you 
will give a different answer to my prayer 
from that I received at Winsthorpe, [ 
cannot be happy without. you ! "’ 

‘““You would not be so with me,’’ she 
answered, sadly. 

**Should I not?’’ he replied, in a low, 
passionate voice, drawing her to him. 
‘* Adela, give mo a trial; see if my deep 
devotion cannot satisfy you! Oh! my love, 
you do not dream what you are to me.’’ 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ she answered. ‘* And 
yet I think I do understand.” 

*€ You cannot, or you would not torture me 
by your coldness !’’ he cried. 

“Tt am not cold,’ she said, gently. 
** Indeed, I wish to be your friend ; so much 
do I wish to be your friend that IT will not 
shrink from giving myself ertiel pain to 
prove it to you. Lord Carruthers, you. will 
promise that what I say shall be sacred to 

Ss] ,* 
you? 

* As sacred as my mother’s hononr,”* he 
replied, solemniy. 

“*7 am satisfled,’’ she said, half under her 
breath. Then she turned and placed her 
cold hand in his. 

* Would you wish a wife to lie in your 
bosom with a heart wildly longing for 
another man’s love? Would you wish her 
to evade your kiss, because it is not his? 
To shrink from your tender words becanse 
they do not fali from his lips? To know 
that every fibre of her nature quivers at his 
touch, trembles at his footfall? To realise 
that whatever worship you give her, she 
loves him more? That all your deep affec- 


53! 
| ‘My dear, is anything the matter’ he 
her second husband.’’ | asked ‘anxiously, looking at her heavy eyes. 
‘And would none of his fair friends| ‘ My head aches,’’ ‘she replied, “It is 
grieve at his desertion ?”’ not much to talk about, is it? ’’ ; 
She shrugged her shoulders. “The air will do it good, Adela; stay as 





tion can give her no joy, no happiness; her 
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ADELA’S VOICE CAME TO_EGERTON, AND HE STOPPED WITH A SUDDEN LONGING TO SEE HER UNSBEN, 


happiness being centred in another ? Would 
such a wife make your comfort, my friend ? 
Would you desire such an one for your life 
companion ? ’* 

‘\ Heaven forbid !’’ he replied earnestly, 

* never again think of me as aught 
but friend. I like you truly; my love is 
beyond your reach !’’ 

** Adela, can this be true ?’’ he queried, in 
a pained voice, ‘‘ or are you trying to cure 
me of my love? Are you building up this 
barrier to drive me away? Nothing but 
the knowledge that you belong to another 
will. silence me, rest assured.'’ 

** My heart is not mine to give,’’ she said, 
sadly. ‘I might almost say ‘I wish it 
were,’ for your constancy touches me, and 
I believe you will be very good to the girl 
you marry ; but I value your peace too much 
to aecept your offer, knowing that I could 
not give you love for love—could not satis- 
fy your large heart. Dear Lord Carruthers, 
seek some gentle woman who would make 
you a loving yielding wife, and companion 
through life. I cotld not so wrong you as 
to take advantage of your devotion! ’’ 

** Adela,’’ said his Lordship, with feel- 
ing. ‘You have been very good to me; I 
know that it has cost you dearly to tell me 
the truth, for I fear that your choice has 
not been a happy one!’’ 

**No, it has brought me much sorrow,”’ 
she confessed, with trembling lips. 


|  ** Adela, it is impossible that you can love 
| in vain if your,lover is worthy of the name 
| of man,”’ 

| *He is worthy, believe me, I have no 
need to be ashamed of him,’’ she said 
warmly, ‘‘ he is brave and true !’’ 

Do not ask me to suppose the fault is 
yours, Adela ; I cannot do it.’’ 

** Believe that there was no fault at all, 
that circumstances placed me in a false 
light |’? 

** And he could not trust you! My dear, 
I would have stood by you against all the 
evidence the combined world could produee. 
Adela, I would to Heaven your passion for 
this other were not so great, that I might 
shelter you from sorrow and care; but, my 
dear, I could not bear it. Every time I saw 
a cloud upon your white brow I should feel 
that you were longing for him, and not for 
me. My soul would be torn with anguish,’’ 
he added, brokenly. 

**T know it,’’ replied she, tenderly ; ‘ it 
would be so with every true man, My 
friend, you must live it down !”’ 

“Yes! I must try and live it down ; for 
the present I think I had better go away, 
and see whether your dear face will haunt 
ine less elsewhere,”’ 

**'You are quite tight, Lord Carruthers, 
and when it is done, come back. Let the 
past, with its dead hopes, never!/be spoken 
of between us, and let us be fast friends.’’ 


firmly, and the night breeze seemed to take 
up her words, and to echo his sigh, as he 
parted front Wér, and went out into his life 
alone. 

(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1969. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 
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Phillipa’s Father ? 


Their life-story will be told 
next week, 
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‘* Will you make me one promise, dear?” 
be asked. 
* Yes, I can trust you.”’ 


‘** That is a compact,’’ he answered, kindly. 
** And now, Adela, good-night ; 1 cannot go 
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| “Tf ever you overcome this fancy, and | guessed my secret; no doubt they will HAPPINESS FOR HERSELF 
es feei you are free to love another, and capa- | understand.’’ 
es Bea ble of wifely affectiou, you will let me}  ‘* Good-night,’’ she said, softly, ‘and be- Salad i 
¥ j i know.’’ : lieve that I am sorry to have given you 
be Fi ** Do not think of it ; it is not a fancy, it} pain!’’ ° 7 
a i is the love of years.” They clasped hands then warmly end This story complete Next Week 
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§* RESEMBLANCES ARE STRANGE THINGS,’’ SAID LADY FORTESCUE, A LITYLE COLDLY, ‘I NEVER SEE THEM MYSELF,” 


IVY’S PERIL. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Dora Gresham, the wife of Mr. Gresham, has met 
her death aftera ung ring illness that baffled several 
medical experts. Dr. Ward suspects foul play, but 
cannot follow the case up owing to his having 

ved an appointment abroad, and which keeps 
him from England for many years. While py nee | 
Mrs. Gresham, Dr. Ward had promised to be a frien 
to her daughter, should she ever need one. Many 
ears have elapsed, and Ivy Carew (the daughter of 
Gresham) is now a beantiful F cu woman 
residing at Starham with her Guardian, 





the house in which Ivy was born. Ivy has long 
thought there must be some mystery surrounding 
her life, but so far her curiosity has not been — 
fied. Meadow View is now let to a Mr. White, a 
millionaire with a pest, who is expected to take up 
his residence within a few days. Meantime Paul 
Beresford, Mr, White's secretary, has been down to 
Starham on business, and, tohim,a fortunate mishap 
leads to his making the acquaintance of the Fortes- 
cue's, and he reports the circumstance to his chief, 
who is anxious for information respecting Ivy. 


. 





CHAPTER II. 

‘* MR. Warre and his sister have arrived.”’ 

It was Lady Fortescue who made this 

statement nearly a month after her intro- 
duction to Paul Beresford. She and her 
husband were alone in the drawing-room, 
for Ivy had gone to bed. 
_ Severak times had the millionaire’s com- 
ing been postponed, but now it had really 
come to pass. After nineteen years of 
desertion and gloom Meadow View was 
once more tenanted, 

Sir John looked up quickly. There wasa 
note of sadness in his wife’s voice which 
struck him painfully. His keen eyes saw 
that hers were not quite dry. 

““ Lucy, why did you not tell me?’ he 
exclaimed, reproachfully. ‘' Don’t you 


ir John | 
Fortesene, who is now the owner of Meadow View, | 
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| know bwould have let Meadow View stand 
|}empty till it went to rain rather than 
| cause youa pang? Why did yon not tell 
me it would hurt you to see strangers in 
your sister’s home ?’’ 

* But it will not; at least, I mean I am 
very glad the old place should be inhabited ; 
but all this talk of Meadow View seems to 
have brought back our trouble so vividly.” 

**T hoped you had got over it.’’ 

**T never have—I never can!’’ cried his 
wife, with a burst of passionate sobs 


and gentle. ‘' John, Nell was like a part of 
myself, and to think that she should die 
alone and néglected while I was living in 
luxury, cuts me to the very heart! "’ 

**She chose her own fate,’’ said the 
Baronet, a little sententiously. 

‘* She was so young,’’ pleaded her sister, 
‘only nineteen when she left us. Think 
of all she must have suffered to bring 
herself to write that sad, last letter! John, 
I know you blame her, but surely those four 
years of anxiety would blot ous worse 
mistakes than hers ?’’ 

Sir John’s brow darkened. 

**T should like to have the handling of 
that villian, Lucy ! When I recollect he has 
got off scot-free I begin to think there 
can’t be such things as law and justice in 
England.”’ 

Luey shook her head. 

‘* We never knew what he did,’’ she said, 
simply, ** except. that he broke his wife's 
heart, and that is not an offence provided 
for by the laws.’’ 

** It ought not to go unpunished.”’ . 
s* It will not; depend upon it, John, the 
wretched man is dead.’’ 





“Dead! I never thought of that. What 
could put such an idea into your head?’”’ 


A startling development of the story. 


terrible to witness in one usually so calm | 




































































} “Tf he had been alive he would have 
made some attempt before now to get pos : 

session of Ivy. Every year I have dreaded 

| this, and now] begin to feel certain my 

| fears were groundless, and that our dar- 

| 

' 

| 


ling’s*only foe has gone to his last 
count,”’ 

‘* Well, I hope he has,’’ said Sir John, 
| vindictively ; ‘* but I don’t believe it.”’ 
| ** Why not?’ 
| ‘**Beeause something here,’’ and he 
|} thumped the left side of his ‘waisteoat, 
‘* seems to tell me he is alive, and that I shall 
one day meet poor Nell’s destroyer face to 
face. I can tell you, Lucy, he won't find 
| years have softened my memory of her 
| wrongs! ’’ 
| Lady Fortescue sighed. 
| There is a shadow in the past of most 
| families, but hardly such a heavy one as 


Mink etna aie 


| rested on theirs, 2 
Lady Fortescue had one twin sister, es 
from whom till their wedding day she had vee 


never once been parted. 

Both the girls made brilliant matches, 
| but the people would have said Helen's = 
| gave most chance of happiness, since ber 
| bridegroom was young and handsome, while 
| good Sir John was well nigh twenty years 
| older than his wife. 

Charles Carew well-nigh worshipped his 
young bride, and it was the first fault Leny 
had ever admitted in her sister that she did 
not seem to appreciate the affection ‘ 
lavished on her, or to return it. os 
| For one brief year the Carews lived near 
| their relations, then they deserted Meadow 
View and went abroad, taking their infant 
| child. 
| Lady Fortescue corresponded with her 
| sister, but complained bitterly of the 
brevity and unsatisfactoriness of her 
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Jetters ; then, without one word of warning 
before they had even heard he was ill, 
eame the news of Charles Carew’s death. 

The Fortescnes would have started at 
once for Rome to join their. sister, but a 
telegram came declaring the young widow 
was on her way home; they might expect 
her any day, almost any hour. 

They expected her till heart grew sick 
with hope deferred ; then leaving his wife 
in Hugh Ainslie's care, Sir John started for 

tome, and hastened to the house where his 
brother-in-law died. 

What he heard there he never. told even 
to his wife, but when he got home it was 
announced in Starham that Mrs, Carew and 
her little girl would not return to England 
at present. 

Lady Fortesere so manifestly shrank 
from any questions on the subject that 
people jumped to the conclusion there must 
be something desperately wrong. Their 
curiosity was never gratified. 

The years passed, and by degrees all 
interest in Mrs. Carew well-nigh died ont, 
but one fine winter’s day Lady Fortescue 
and her husband, accompanied by lawyer 
Grimshaw went up to London, and stayed 
away a week. They came back in the 
deepest mourning, and bringing with them 
a little girl, who in due time was introduced 
to all their friends as their adopted child, 
Ivy Carew. } 

They never told anyone why they had 
been estranged from their sister, or where 
she had spent those long, lonely years. 

In reply to questions skilfully put to the 
child herself they found out that the black 
frock she wore was for “‘ poor mamma,’’ and 
that she had been at ‘‘school,’’ but that 
was evidently all she knew of her own 
history. 

The neighbourhood gave up the hope of 
elucidating the mystery, and gradually 
adopted Ivy as one of themselves as natur- 
ally as though there had not been so large 
a part of her little life unaccounted for. 
Only the keener-seeing noted these facts, 
which they declared ‘‘ spoke volumes.’’ 
The Fortescnes never spoke of Mrs. Carew ; 
all through her childhood, they never suf- 
tered their niece to pass a night away from 
her home unless they were with her, and 
although naturally the most hospitable of 
people they seemed to shrink from meeting 
strangers; in fact, from being frank and 
ontspoken as the day they now behaved as 
those who have a secret to guard from 
jealous eyes—a secret they feared every 
stranger was seeking to surprise. 

Southlands was the most important estate 
in the neighbourhood ; its owner could not 
he cut or sent to Coventry; but though 
people visited Sir John: and his wife as 
usual the pair lost much of their popularity 
through what was termed their ‘‘ mysterious 
conduet.”” 

And it was only now when Ivy was reach- 
ing womanhood, and as mistress of Carew, 
and heiress-presumptive of the Fortescnes, 
became the richest prize in the matrimonial 
market that society in general forgave 
them. They said no more of their private 
opinions. 

Sir John did not try to convinee his wife 
to the belief that *“‘he’’ (even when alone 
together they never spoke the hated name) 
‘‘was alive,’’ and Lady Fortescue would 
not again advance the theory that he was 
dead, 

She was devoted to her husband, and 
strove instinetively to tarn’ his thoughts 
in a more hopeful channel. 

»‘* In less than two years, John, Ivy will 
be twenty-one, and we need never fear for 
her again.”’ 

» Sir John sighed, 

“ Two years Is g long time, Luey.’’ 

‘(Tf we have kept her safe fourteen yoars 
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I don’t think we need fear two. 
over anxious, John.’’ 

"f Pephape the child knows nothing, does 
she ?’’ : 

“* Nothing at all.’’ 

** Ah, well that’s one good thing. 
been thinking, Lucy, I should like the 
house filled with visitors. We might have 
a party down for the shooting. Now 
Meadow View has a tenant we ought to do 
something to make things sociable, and it 
will be better for the ehild. 

“‘T shall. go and eall on Mrs. Austin 
to-mérrow, and take Ivy with me.”’ “ 

But when the morrow ¢ame some trifli 
circumstance detained Miss Caréw, cot 
Lady Fortescae made her cal} alone. 

Everything spoke of wealth, the liveried 
servants, the hot-house flowers, the count- 
less nick-nacks in the drawing-room which 
so beautified it, all told of ample means, 
and even of cultured taste. 

My- lady felt -relieved. She had been 
just a little afraid from Mr. Beresford's 
description the neweomers would be irk- 
some to her, but there was nothing in the 
whole appearance of the room she would 
have wished changed, and she bégan to 
form a favourable opinion of the people 
who had come to live in the house where 
her beautiful sister-—poor lost Nell—had 
come a bride. 

She was not kept long waiting; she had 
no time for sad reflection before the door 
opened and Mrs. Austin appeared, a lad 
of middle age, quietly dressed in black 
silk, very small lace cap adorning her 
still abundant hair; her face was plump 
and comely, her ringed hands white and 
shapely, nothing of the inconsolable widow 
about her—just a prosperous, well-to-do 
matron such as you might meet any day. 
Her black hair was almost too smvoth, and 
her teeth were so large and white as to 
suggest they might be hers not by gift, 
but by purchase. 

Lady Fortescue felt intensely relieved. 
She had heard of Mrs. Austin as a clever, 
shrewd woman of business, and knowing 
nothing of such ladies, had been prepared 
for something eccentric, but her present 
hostess looked like any other lady on her 
visiting list; and pleasure at the fact 
mage her greeting warmer than it other- 
wise might have been. . 

‘+7 am an.early visitor,’’ she said, kindly ; 
‘* but Twas soanxious to welcome you te 
Meadow View! It is a great pleasure to 
us to have neighbours after seeing the 
house empty so long.’’ 

Mrs. Austin replied suitably. The ladies 
sat down, and conversation did not flag. 
The widow hit the happy medium between 
reserve and over-communicativeness. 

She told her visitor they had come to 
Meadow View onaccount of her brother's 
health. . He led such an active life the 
doctor had ordered him country air. 

** Not that he has any real illness,’’ ex- 
plained the affectionate sister ; ‘‘ but he is 
harassed to death with business folks in 
London. He never bas an hour to eal] his 
own. We hoped in the country a little 
social relaxation might be of inestimable 
benefit. to him.’’ ‘ 

Lady Fortescue hoped it might. 

** Still, I fear you will find this neighbour- 
hood rather dull, since I have understood 
you are great travellers.”” ; 

Mrs. Austin threw up her hands. 

“You may well call us travellers— 
wanderers is more the term we deserve. 
We have been to America three times; 
while as to the Continent, we know ever 
country of it as well as we do England. 
My late husband’’—here she tonched. her 
wedding ring—*‘' was a Brazilian*merchant, 
and TFwent hal{“oyer the world with him; 
but, far from finding this lovely country 
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dull, I am quite looking forward to spending 
a few tranquil months here.’’ 

** You have no children, I think ?”’ 

‘*No; and I will not pretend to be sorry 
for it. I married late in life, and was left 
@ widow within the year. My brother and 
I haye always been inseparable, and when 
my husband died I was free to devote the 
rest of my life to him. 1 am very fond of 
children, but I should not have felt equal 
to the responsibility of bripging them up 
properly. As there is neither land nor title 
in our family, the haying no one to come 
after us is not the souree of grief it might 
ops, Soin be.”’ i Me 

** Your brother may marry yet,”” suggested 
Lady Fortescue, whose. own marriage had 
beén so happy. She hked to see other 
people make the experiment. “‘ Many men 
take a wife in middle age.”’ 

** Tt is not likely. lost. his -heart 
once ; and though it is years ago, he has 
been faithful to a memory ever since.” 

Lady Fortescue’s opinion of the million- 
aire rose insensibly. She liked to know he 
was capable of sentiment. 

**T had boped to bring 
this afternoon, but my hus 
te drive him into Starham.”’ 

Mrs. Austin’s face changed. She looked 
80 interested at this mention of Ivy that 
one might have thought she knew and loved 
h 


er. 

‘*T should have been so pleased! I adoro 
young people! Perhaps, though, I may yet 
have the happiness of meeting Miss Carew 
before her visit to you is over.’’ 

Lady Fortescue laughed. 

“*Tvy’s visit has lasted fourteen years 
already. She lives with us entirely.’’ 

** Ah, an orphan! How sad!’’ 

Lady Fortescue looked on the ground. 
She never felt at ease when speaking of her 
niece's parentage. 

“Ivy is a very pretty name,’ remarked 
the ~widow, speaking qnite carelessly, and 
yet watching her visitor keenly as she 
spoke. ‘I shall always like it for the sake 
of a little girl I once knew who was called 
so. Poor-child! she had a sad enough 
history! But she must be wh up now, 
for I met her in Paris, and it must be years 
and years since George and I spent a winter 
in Paris.”’ 

Lady Fortescue had grown white to her 
very lips, but Mrs. Austin did not seem to 
remark it. She changed the say with 
exquisite tact, and when Lady Fortescue 
rose to go suffered her to depart quite 
unconscious her agitation had been re- 
manked. 

“Tt really is too absurd!’’ was poor 
Lady Fortesene’s admonition to herself as 
sWe drove home. ‘Of course Ivy is an 
uncommon name ; stil) there must be dozens 
and dozens of Ivys scattered about the 
world! Why should I jump to the conclu- 
sion because Mrs. Austin met one of them 
years agoin Paris it must have been our 
darling ?”’ 

The call was returned in due form, but 
both the ladies at Soathlands were out. 
Then came an invitation for the Meadow 
View party to dinner, which was accepted. 

Lady Fortescue had wished to indlude 
Paul Beresford, but heard he was in London 
on Mr. White's business, so the Vicar ‘was 
asked to make a sixth at the little gather- 
i 


niece with me 
wanted her 


“fi seemed to Lady Fortescue that Ivy 
had never looked so beautiful before; yet 
she wore a very simple dress of creaim- 
coloured lace, with only dark ¢rimson roses 
for her ornaments. 
Her aunt looked at her ‘with a half-sigh 
when she came into the drawing-room. 
“How flike? your mother you grow, 
child | ’’ 
Ivy flushed, It was nearly the first time 
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she had heard her mother’s name from Lady 
Fortescue. 

‘* Tf only she had lived, Aunt Luey, just 
a little longer, so that I could haye re- 
membered her! It seems so hard to know 
nothing of hert’’ 

“16 1s better as it is,’’ said her aunt, 
nervously. “* My dear Ivy, you must never 
regret your mother’s death. She was very, 
very unhappy, and Heaven in its mercy 
took her. I loved her better than the 
whole world except your uncle, and yet, 
Ivy, | was glad when I heard of her death.”’ 

** Aunt Lucy ! *” 

‘* Her life -was one long sorrow, dear!’’ 

‘ She must have loved my father so much 
she could not live without him,” said Ivy, 
simply. * Aunt Luey, don’t you think love 
an awful thing ?’’ 

* What a strange question ! 
love is the greatest blessing.”’ 

Ivy shook her head. 

‘** T never mean to love anyone.’’ 

‘* Why not? ”’ 

* Because if they did not love me back 
again I think it would kill me }.’’ 

** You foolish child! There is no fear 
you will love anyone not disposed to love 
you in return."’ 

ivy shaddered. 

“Twas talking to old nurse the other 
day, and she told me the Oarews were 
always unhappy in love unless———’’ 

‘* That is nonsense ! ’’ 

** 7 don’t know/ Look at mamma having to 
lose papa 80 800n ?- I cali that being un- 
happy in love.’’ 

Lady Fortescue could not assert otherwise, 
She tried to hide her vexation by a question, 
.“* You have not told ne the contingency. 
You say the Carews are unhappy in love, 
unless——. You must finish your sentence, 
dear, for you have aroused my curiosity, I 
confess."’ 

“Unless love comes to them with some 
great danger. Elsie says that is the legend 
of the Carews. All love is fatal for them 
unless it comes hand in hand with peril."' 

‘Ivy, what a superstitious child you are! 
Hark! Ihear wheels. Surely that is Mr. 
White’s brougham |."’ 

It was, and the guests followed. Sir John 
and Mr, Ainslie entering by another door 
the little party was complete. 

Introductions were soon made. Mr. 
Ainslie looked with great admiration at 
Ivy ; and as for the millionaire, with him it 
seemed to be a case of love at first sight. 

“Forgive me,'’ he pleaded to Lady 
Fortescne, as he took her into dinner; I 
fear E'Struck you as a Hottentot for staring 
at your niece in that eccentric fashion, but 
Miss Carew reminds me of+of a friend of 
mine, whom I have not seen for years.’’ 

_“* Resemblances are st things,"’ said 
his hostess, allittle coldly. ‘* I never see 
them myself.’’ 

‘‘And you are’ a little offended, are you 
not, that I should. presume to compare 
another face to Miss Carew's? 1 grant she 
is peerlessly beautiful, but yet I think the 
face | alluded to equalled hers. Your niece 
1s young and happy; the poor girl I am 
thinking of was heart~broken, tied by her 
own act toa man she hated and feared; 
who made life a weariness to her and her 
child ; yet still I think if Ishowed you Mrs. 
Gresham’s piéture “you woul@ own the re- 
semblance to your niece.”’ 

They were at table now. Lady Fortescue 
put her glass to her lips and sipped some 
Wine, Her hand trembled so that she could 
hardly replace the glass by the time she 


was eWaite an % 
Mr. ite had quite tten Mrs, 
porter mead p Elson ag vy ; he was 


No, dear; 


a on ies of Meadow View 
and posse the house in terms warm 
enough even for Lady > 'S desires, 

’ « 





“If ever I buy a house that is the kind I 
should choose. Just the sort of place to 
call home. I suppose it is very old ?’’ 

“Three hundred years, I think. It was 
built as a dower house for Southlands. Sir 
John and 1 dream of making it a wedding 
gift to Ivy. Of course she has her own 
estate of Carew, bat Kent is so far away ; 
we should want her nearer sometimes." 

**Of course, and it would be natural she 
should own her birthplace. We all have a 
kind of enthusiasm for the house where we 
were born.’’ v 

** Have you ?”’ 

**T have no knowledge of where it was. 
Tam a soldier of fortune, dear lady ; one of 
those latter-day productions, a ‘ self made 
man.’ "’ 

Mr. Ainslie was to sleep at Southlands, 
and perhaps it was natural he should linger 
in Wis netkine-voom with Str John when the 
Meadow View carriage had driven off and 
the ladies had retired. 

‘« A first-rate fellow. Don't you think so ?”’ 
asked the Baronet. ‘‘No nonsense about 
him, and if he began the world without a 
shilling he managed to pick up 4 good 
education and all the little niceties of life. 
I declare I expected to see him eat with his 
knife or to hear him drop his ‘h’s.’ I think 
no one would take him for one who had risen 
from the ranks.”’ 

** I don’t like him !’’ 

The Vicar was famous for plain speaking, 
but still even he had rarely delivered him- 
self of such ~n opinion of anyone after a 
single meeting. 

** Why not ?’’ demanded Sir John. ‘I call 
him a first-rate fellow." 

* He is playing a part.”’ 

** Nonsense !’’ 

‘*1 am certain of it. Why did he and his 
sister exchange glances so often? Why did 
she look at him as though to warn hin of 
danger when he was talking about Paris ?’’ 

** Perhaps,’’ suggested the Baronet, who, 
if hg had an amicable little weakness about 
his own great importanee, very rarely dis- 
played it; ‘‘ perhaps, Ainslie, they were a 
little nervous at dining here, anxious to 
make a good impression and that sort of 
thing, you know.’’ 

The Vicar shook his head. 

“White is the fashion just now. I was 
told by a London friend he could enter any 
society he pleased, and that dukes were 
not above accepting hints from him on 
financing. He came to London last De- 
cember, and has done nothing but coin 
money ever since. He has been courted by 
all the aristocratic world, and might. have 
married anyone he fancied, but he abjured 
society altogéther; shut himself up in his 
own groove and went on making money. 
My correspondent says it was like a thunder- 
bolt when people heard he was gving to 
eee months in the country, and that his 
object is inscrutable.” 

“ His object is the simplest thing in the 
world,"’ returned the Baronet. ‘‘ His 
brain is overworked, and his doctors have 
ordered him country air and perfect quiet.” 

**T don’t believe a word of it!” 

** Ainslie !’’ 

“My dear Sir John, I'm very sorry to 
offend you, but I distrust this man.”’ 

‘*“Most unwarrantably, as it seems to 
me.’’ 

“That remains to be proved. You say 
his object in coming here was perfect quiet ; 
if ‘so, it is strange his sister should have 
told Lady Fortescue his aim was cheerful 
society. Then another thing, how did they 
hear of Meadow View? "’ 

““It“has been on the ageits’ books for 
years.”’ 

“ And the agents, doubtless, claimed their 
usval commission.” 

Why, no,"' eonfessed the Baronet, who 








was truthfal to the backbone. ‘“ Now I re- 
member he can’t have been to the agents, 
for I have heard nothing of them. His 
lawyer wrote to me direct, and inquired 
if the house known as Meadow View 
was still to let. I asked for references 
and had two—one his banker, the other the 
lawyer iv question—a well-known firm.” 

** em ! ’ 

** So you mast own for onee you are mis- 
taken—eh! Ainslie? For my own part 
I confess I have taken a great fancy to the 
man !"’ 

Mr. Ainslie said no more, but he kept to 
his own opinion. <A lonely, somewhat re- 
served man, the Fortescues were his 
dearest friends, and he could not have 
qvarrejled with them even if they crossed 
his prejudices. He had taken an wn- 
mitigated dislike to George White, but he 
was conscious himself he had but little 
cause to do so, except a presentiment the 
man Was an impostor, and he could hardly 


expect Sir Jobo to respect his presenti- 
ment more than the verdict of a banker and 
a firm of Jawyers. 

As he lay awake that night-——and it was 
hours before he could sleep—he became 
conscious of two things, one that he had 
seen Mr. White before, the other that the 
financier was conscious of the meeting, and 
did not desire any allusion to it. In vain 
he tried to reeall the circumstances of how 
and where /he had seen the man who had 
impressed Sir John so favourably. Memory 
would not assist him. : 

George White appeared to be under fifty 
—a prosperous good-looking man, well pre- 
served, with jet black hair which eurled 
stifly and was quite untouched by grey. 
He wore a thick beard and whiskers; these 
gave him a foreign appearance which his 
complexion heightened, sine it was 
bronzed by exposure to foreign suns. The 
strangest anomaly about the man was that 
to look at him you would set him down at 
once as a foreigner, his speech, conversa 
tion end manners were essentially English. 

The account he gave of himself ‘‘an 
Englishman who had lived many years 
abroad’’ was borne out by 
evidence, 

This was rather a-blow to the Vicar’s 
theory. If the man weré an-impestor why 
had he not taken a foreign title? He was 
distressingly frank about himself—plain 
George White, the son of no one in parti- 
colar, the architect of his own fortunes, 
and who—he was generous enough to con- 
fess--had never managed to get on in the 
world until his widowell sister trusted her 
wealth to him, when he speedily made a 
lucky hit and had continued turning al! he 
touched to gold ever sinee, 

“*T can't do anything,’ decided the poor 
Vicar as sleep at last came nearer to him. 
“It's no use speaking to Sir John till I 
have something to goon. I'll just watch. 
Ldon’t believe in Mr. White or his sister 
either, and I think they have some motive 
in coming here which we can't make out. 

He was almost asleep when, by the moon- 
light which stole in at the unshuttered 
window, he saw lying on the dressing- 
table his waich and ¢hain—a simple thing 
enough, but it supplied the link he had 
sought so vainly. It wes not Mr. White 
he had seen before, but Mrs. Austin, and 
the likeness between the mother and sister 
explained his mistake. 

How it all came back to him! lt wasa 
year or more after Capiain Carew's death, 
and he was alone in his lodgings. He was 
not vicar of Starham then, but senior 
curate, with all the work and very little 


abundant 


pay. 

Sir John and Lady Fortescue were in 
London, and a great sense of loneliness 
and jow spirits had fallen on the young 
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clergyman as he sat in his Kittle parlour 
thinking over things in general. 

Oh! how it all came to him. His land- 
lady’s warning someone wanted to see him, 
and then the entranco of a tall, well-made 
woman wearing the dress of a bospital nurse, 
the silver cross of some order of charity 
on her breast. 

‘*T have heard you are a good man,”’ she 
began, unceremoniously. ‘‘ You would not 
be hard on the unfortunate ?”’ 

‘*] was never hard on anyone in my life!’’ 

The nurse produced a locket of plain gold, 
with a monogram in small seed péarls, 

‘* She said I was to bring this as a token. 
She thought you would not fail to recognise 
it, sir.”’ 

tecognise it! It had been his birthday 
gift to the woman who was now Helen 
Carew, when she was an innocent, guileless 
child of perhaps thirteen. Recognise it! 
Why the very sight of it earried him back 
to the dreams of his youth. 

‘*I know the locket,’’ he said, -gently, 
‘‘and the sender. Tell me, what can 1 do 
for her ?”’ 

‘You can take this, and deliver it to her 
sister,’’ placing a letter in his hand; * and 
you can give me news of those she loves, 
and the home that once was hers, to carry 
back to her on her bed of sickness.”’ 

Ainslie did not know the secret of Mrs. 
Carew’s life. He had ventured once to ask 
Sir John, and the Baronet’s reply had 
silenced hin. 

‘Never speak her hame. Don’t ask me 
what she has done. I don’t know, and J 
don’t want to know. It is enough for me 
that I, who loved her with a brother's affec- 
tion, and thought her the purest, truest 
woman in the world, after her sister, would 
hold my wife back from a meeting with her 
as from a contact with all that was vile and 
worthless. She may be living, but to us she 
died a year ago,”’ 

Hagh Ainslie took the letter, and tried to 
speak words of eomfort. He offered to go 
himself to Mrs. Carew, but the nurse thought 
that hardly needful; she would telegraph if 
her patient grew worse. Would he not tell 
her of Lady Fortescae and Meadow View? 
Thua entreated he said the Fortescues at 
present seemed implacable in their resent- 
ment, but he still hoped time would soften 
their feelings. Meadow View was empty. 
He would write to Mrs. Carew gladly if he 
had her address. 

The nurse wrote it down at onee, and 
then Jeft him With expressions of warmest 


~ grat itude. 


He wrote that very night to the address 
given him—a tender, sympathetic letter, 
urging the erring one (he knew she was 
erring,. though the nature of her sin had 
been kept from him), to repentance, and 
telling her while he lived she had a friend. 

No reply came, He was beginning to 
despair when his appeal came back to him 
through the dead-letter office, endorsed 
‘No such street in London.’”’ Then he 
glanced at the packet given him for Lady 
Fortescue. 

The nurse had told him Mrs. Carew wished 
him to read it before sending it to her 
sister, but it had seemed to him almost a 
sacrilege. ‘ 

He had detained the letter only, because 
he was uncertain of Lady Fortesque’s 
whereabouts, and did not like to expose 
it to any risk. Now he broke the seal, 
hoping to find Helen Carew’s address. The 
nurse had written it herself—97, Fotherin- 
gay-street, London, N.W.—- but since it 
seemed there was a mistake no doubt the 
letter would set it right. 

The letter, three sheets of thick writing 
paper folded inside each other, and when 
he opened the Jast a single line in peneil,— 

“There is no letter, and Helen Carew 


didn’t send this. You can pat it in 
the fire now, for its purpose has been 
answered.’’ 

Hugh Ainslie wore himself nearly to a 
nervous fever over the affair, but he could 
make nothing of it. He was generous 
enough not to share his trouble with the 
Fortesenes ; he felt it would be cruel to 
tell them of the episode. He never ex- 
plained it even to himself, the locket being 
on his watch chain. That, at least, was 
genuine since it still contained Lady For- 
tescue’s portrait; which he had begged of 
her, and placed in it in days gone by to 
make his gift more acceptable to her sister. 

The locket was Nell’s, therefore the mes- 
senger must in some measure have come 
from her. Why she should have come at 
all, why have sought him out, and have left 
a false address, confused him. 

He went up to London soon after, and saw 
a friend well up in nursery institutions, 
sisterhoods, &c. To him he described 
minutely (Reader, I know man seldom can 
describe women's dress, but the Rev. Hugh 
Ainslie at this stage of his career was a 
ritualistic curate, and as learned in fabrics, 
colours, and such things as a Tady) her 
attire, and then demanded to know the 
uniform of which institution it was. 

The answer convinced him he had been 
taken in. The whole attire was a combina- 
tion of at least three distinctive dresses. 
A sister of mercy, a hospital nurse, and a 
deaconess would each have recognised some 
part of it as their own distinctive garb. 

The woman was an imposfer dressed up 
for the occasion, but what she wanted, why 
she came, or the part she played in Helen 
Carew’s life, there was nothing to tell. 

**Do you miss anything?’’ asked the 
friend, who was much interested. 

** Nothing at all.’’ 

** You are certain ?”’ 

“Positive. No; gain was not the object, 
since the journey from London must have 
cost her something, and she left the locket 
in my keeping.’’ b 

‘** Designedly ? ”’ : 

* Certainly. Of her own free will,’’ 

**T don’t like it Ainslie.’’ 

** More do I——” 

** You had better tell the Fortescues.”’ 

‘*] can’t, Bertram’; you don’t know what 
simple, kindly people they are. The 
suspense would kill them.”’ 

‘* Well, if you don’t tell them you had 
better put the whole thing out of your 
head.’’ 


* Why ?’’ 

‘Because it may be years and years 
before you hear any more of it.’’ 

‘Then you think I shall hear?” 

ba oy 

** Really ?”’ 

‘*] am superstitious, Ainslie. I don’t 
profess to explain the matter, but it has 
made a great impression on me. I believe 
you will see that woman again, but not until 
you ,have well-nigh forgotten her first 
visit.”” 

‘**] shall never forget it! ’’ 

‘*] will put my meaning in other words— 
you will see her again, but not until she 
believes you have forgotten her.’’ 

**] shall know her anywhere even years 
after.’’ 

**T doubt it.” 

“* Why ??’ f 

‘* Because she is evidently no novice at 
deceit. The nurse’s costume was assuined, 
How are you to tell what disguise she will 
choose adopt next time for your 
benefit ?’? 

**She was a very remarkable woman, I 
should know her anywhere.”’ 

‘¢ What twenty years hence, with cheeks 
wrinkled with time, hair dyed to deceive, and 
dress totally different ? i have great faith 











aaa 


‘n your sagacity, Hugh, but I do think you 
overrate it.’, 

** Perhaps I shall never have the chance 
of testing it.”’ 

“IT think you will. Is there no particular 
feature about her time could not alter? ”’ 

The curate thought a moment; then it 
seemed to flash on him oeege 

**One of her fingers was slightly mis- 
shapen—so slightly that a glove would hide 
it; but nurses do not wear gloves, so | 
noticed it.”’ A 

“ee Ah ! ” ; 

They parted soon after. For many a year 
Hugh Ainslie kept a look out for the return 
of his mysterious visitor, For many a year 
ho was what is called on the alert, but she 
never came again; and when he heard of 
Mrs, Carew’s death he left off expecting 
her, and, by degrees, but for the locket on 
his watchchain, he might almost have for- 
gotten the episode. 

And now, as he tossed restlessly through 
the watches of the summer night, the sight 
of the moon gleaming on his boyhood gift of 
long ago lighted him to the revelation. 

He had not seen Mr. White before; but he 
had seen the sister who was almost his 
double. Mrs. Ainslie, the wealthy widow, 
whom the Fortescues were so anxious to 
make friends with, was the woman who, 
disguised as a hospital nurse, had visited 
him some eighteen years or so before. 

He could not doubt it.. She had excused 
herself from playing that evening by saying 
a childhood’s aecident had made her little 
finger so short she had never been able to 
learn the piano. The nurse had been young 
—or seemed so—with fair hair and skin, 
Mrs. Ainslie was middle-aged, and dark 
enough for a Spanish American ; but no time, 
no disguise had obliterated the deformity 
of her left hand, 

** Tt is she !”’ 

That was the Vicar’s last thought, but, 
on waking, the whole thing seemed too mar- 
vellous, too unheard of, to be true. He felt 
he must have other proof. There was more 
than one woman in the world with a mis- 
shapen-tittie finger. 

The proof came to him three days later in 
an invitation to dine at Meadow View. He 
had always preserved the slip of paper ou 
which the nurse had written Mrs. Carew’s 
bogus address. Producirig this from a secret 
drawer in his desk he compared it with 
Mrs. Ainstie’s friendly request for his cou- 
pany at dinner. 

The hands were identical—every curve, 
every flourish, the same. 

** Heaven help tis all!’’ was poor Mr, 
Ainslie's prayer as he noted this. ‘‘ There 
is some awful conspiracy on foot, but what 
it means, what its object is, I have no idea. 
Helen is dead. Poor weary soul! what harm 
can their plotting do now she rests in her 
quiet grave ?”’ 

A spasm of agony shot through him ; he 
clung to the table for support.. The truth 
hal come to him suddenly as a flash of 
lightning. ~The danger threatened not his 
dead love, but her living child ! 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No, I974.\ Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 
ee 

One of the most pathetic sights on 
the occasion of the funeral procession 
of the Queen through London was 
poor blind Captain Towse, with his com- 
panion in misfortune, Lieutenant Meikle- 
john, short of an arm, standing among their 
fellow Gordons, and helping to hold the 
route. The former was in great anxiety 
lest someone should forget to tel} him when 
the moment had come for his last salute ” 
the great dead Queen, 
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AN INIQUITOUS MARRIAGE. 
Concluding chapters of this remarkable 
story, detailing how Lord Maundrell quarrels 
with his father-in-law and grows more and 
more distant to his wife. Maundrell even- 
tually meets his death, and Barry Castle- 
maine Claims Gabrielle for his wife. 


CHAPTER V. 





TuRE® months had passed, and in the old, 


Hall great preparations were being made 
for the return of the bridegroom and his 
bride. They had spent the honeymoon in 
roving from one town to another in Ger- 
many, Italy, Franee; and Gabrielle had 
written long letters to her father, descrip- 
tive of their journeyings, but it troubled 
him that she never mentioned her husband, 
save in an accidental fashion. 

Maundrell had written himself to him, 
begging him not to present himself at the 
Hall on the night of their return, as 
Gabrielle would be over-Weary, and the 
excitement of seeing him would be too 
great for her. And all that livelong day 
Smith tortured himself by imagining she 
was ill, perhaps fading, as her mother had 
done before her. 

Of the Castlemaines Gabrielle knew 
nothing, for no sooner were her fetters 
riveted than her husband utterly forbade 
any correspondence between them, saying, 
“You owe it. to me, Gabrielle, to drop 
them ; they behaved very shabbily towards 
me, and I am not likely to forget it;’’ and 
she had submitted with a meekness born of 
her very hopelessness. 

So she came to her home and walked 
calmly down the ranks of bowing, smiling 
servants, taking all this homage and respect 
with the air of one ‘‘to the manner born.’’ 
She was changed greatly. Her timidity 
had given way to a proud dignity it pleased 
Maundrell to see. The sweet mouth had 
grown firmer and somewhat scornful. The 
beautiful eyes were so weary, 80 un- 
utterably sad, that it made one’s heart ache 
to look into their sorrowful depths. The 
low voiee was languid, but through its 
langnor ran a note of deepest pain and 
despair. 

Although they were alone, Gabrielle 
dressed -for dinner—it was her hasband’s 
whim that she should never omit this 
ceremony. And when he came down that 
night she looked so fair that he took her in 
his arms and kissed her. He was fond of 
her yet, and kind in his own way, and she— 
well, she was grateful to him. But she was 
already Jearning what manner of man she 
had married, and respected him accordingly 
—could scarcely repress a look of horror 
when he caressed her. 

in the morning Smith called at his.son-in- 

law's house, and was shown into a hand- 
some room where he was told to await my 
lady. How impatiently he Jistened for her 
step, the rusting of her garments! How-he 
longed for the sight of her dear face ! 
+ And in a moment the door was flung wide, 
and a figure in a wonderfal dressing gown 
rushed inj entered the shelter of his 
embraee, and throwing loving arms about 
~ neck sobbed with hidden face upon his 
reast, , 

Just for a little while neither could 
Speak; but when the man had won some 
semblance of composure, he said— 

“Look up, my pretty one, my Gabrielle ! 
Let me see the dear face I have hungered 
for all these long, sad weeks.”’ 

She lifted her then, and smiled upon 
him through rd tears. ie 

ou are happy, Gabrielle ?’” eagerly. 
Tell me that, my darling! ”’ ; te 

‘I am quite happy now, dear,’’ and she 
nestled the closer to him, ‘‘ quite happy.” 


“That is hearing. After all, my 
dear, 1 was" fone in making a great lady of 


you! You are in your proper position. I 
am a proud man to-day! And Frederick 
loves you just as well as in the days of your 
courtship. Is it not so?’’ 

** He loves me very deasly,’’ she suswered, 
with lowered lashes. ‘* And now, father, 
tell me of yourself, and how you contrived 
to live without me these three long 
months ? ’’ 

“Oh, there is nothing to tell. I only 
want to hear of you, your pleasures and 
triumphs.”’ 

She smiled up at him. 

‘* What very great faith you have in my 
powers. But come and sit down beside me, 
and we will make mutual confession.”’ 

There was so much to tell that the morn- 
img passed rapidly, and Gabrielle was 
astonished when the luncheon bell rang. 

** You will stay, of course, dear father? ’’ 
and he-readily consented. 

The dainty meal was spread in an adjoin- 
ing room, and as they entered Mauwndrell 
rose from an edsy-chair with an air of 
boredom and vexation. 

**I did not know you were here, Fred 
erick,’’ the young wife said, gently. 

**Oh, Beckford told me your father was 
with you, and I had no wish to intrude. I 
thought you would prefer to spend the first 
few hoiirs alone with him, Gabrielle.”’ 

“That was kind of you,’’ and she seated 
herself, taking care to keep her father close 
to her side. 

All through the mea] Maundrel! was very 
quiet and reserved ; but in reply to Smith's 
question, was he not well, he answered, 
“quite; but just a trifle bored with his 
journey and other things.’’ But when at 
last Smith prepared to go he sprang up 
with alacrity. 

**T will walk with you a little way,’’ he 
said, and the two men went out together 
into the clear and frosty air. The younger 
was the first to speak. 

**Look here, Smith, I’ve something to 
say to you. Of course, as you are my wife’s 
father I do not wish to cut you off from ail 
intercourse with her; but you must sce 
for yourself that you are hardly the sort 
of fellow I can introduce to my friends! ” 

** What do you mean?’ demanded the 
te turning a livid, startled face upon 

im. 

‘This: That Lady Maundrell may visit 
you occasionally, but 1 utterly refuse to 
receive you at the Hall. Why, to do so 
would be to lose caste at once! Is that 
plain enough ? ’’ 

* Quite,” bitterly. ‘‘ You could not make 
it plainer. But you apparently forget all 
Ihave done for you—my labours to extri- 
cate your affairs) from the confusion they 
were in.”’ 

** No, I don’t; but your motives were not 
disinterested! If you assisted me you had 
your reward. If your daughter brought me 
wealth, I gave her position and title. We 
are quits!’ 

* But,’’ sneered Smith, ‘if I were to 
withdraw the supplies how could you 
maintain the position and title of which 
you boast ?’’ 

** You will not do that,’’ confidently, 
‘for your daughter’s sake! You love her 
too well.’’ 

* But if I showed her what you are?” If I 
but spoke the word, ‘ come,’ she would give 
up all and return to me.’’ 

**So disgracing herself in the eyes of 
the world! There is nothing for you but 
submission to this thing. You cannot alter 
it! You are bound hand and foot.’ 

Smith turned on him with an oath. 

** What will you tell my child to account 
for my non-appearance under your roof? 
Shall you tell her the truth about—me ? ”’ 
“Not if you ‘are discrect, and I think 





you will be, as it is for Gabrielle’s sake. 


And now, having said all there is to say, 
I will go back. You shall see her to 
morrow,.’’ 

Left to himself ‘‘ Iniquity ’’ made his way 
to his home, and locking himself in his office 
east himself down before his desk, and 


buried his face upon it. Was it for this be 
had persuaded his child into a marriage she 
feared? Never to see her faco save now 


and again when Maunérell graciously per- 
mitted her to visit him? Never to glory in 
her triumphs, to watch her queening it with 
the best, to mark her pleasure or happiness ? 
Better, far better, he thought to have given 
her to an honourable gentleman like Castle 
maine. Wow shall Ll bear it? how shall 1 
bear it ?’’ and in that Hour’s anguish surely 
many of those he had oppressed and wronged 
were fully avenged. When at last he rose 
he looked years older, and the sombre eyes 
seemed deeper and more sombre still. 

Jt was a cruel blow, and the more he 
thought of it the more he feared for his 
darling’s happiness. But in the morning 
when Gabrielle came, she saw no change in 
him. He had schooled himself to meet her 
naturally, and she spent a happy hour with 
him ; was so loving, so tender, that for the 
while he half forgot his woe. But when she 
kissed him good-bye it came upon him with 
twofold force that by his own act he had 
eut himself off from her, and catching her 
close he groanedgrather than said,— 

‘**Gabrielle, I miss you so sorely I some- 
times wish | had kept you with me here; I 
could haye made you happy.” 

‘*It is too late to think of that now, 
dear!’’ she said gently. ‘* I amawife!”’ 

‘Yes, my darling, yes, and I aim a silly 
old fool to talk in such a fashion ; but Llove 
you so dearly, I sometimes wonder if even 
you can guess all that you are to me, my 
ehild!”’ 

‘*} know, father, by my own heart,’’ and 
having kissed her he led her out into the 
cold sunshine. An _ elegantly-appointed 
carriage was waiting her, but as she was 
stepping in a lady she had known whilst 
with the Castlemaines crossed the road, and 
spoke her name entreatingly. 

Gabrielle turned quickly. 

‘* Mrs. Villiers, this is an unexpected 
pleasure!’ Then something in the other's 
expression checked her speech, and drove 
the colour from her cheeks. 

“ Have you not heard? Do you not know 
the great trouble which has befallen your 
old friends? Jt is a sad home-coming for 
you—you loved Nora so well.’’ 

‘It is Nora, then? What has happened ? 
Is she ill? ’* Gabrielle asked with stiff lips. 

** Worse than that! She died yesterday, 
and her people are all but demented with 
the loss.”’ 

Gabrielle stood ag if turned to stone, 
until her father touching her, asked ,— 

‘* My dear, what wili you do?’’ Then 
she started. 

‘* Drive home, Charles, and tell his lord- 
ship J shall not return to Juncheon,’’ then 
to her father, ‘I must go to them; they 
were very good to me.”’ 

She left him then without further speech, 
and went swiftly up the street, walking 
like one in a dream. She could hardly 
realise it yet. Nora dead! That gentle, 
lovely life already over! That sweet, 
young face ‘* soon to be hid by the dust of 
the grave!’’ Oh, it was cruel! it was 
eruel! And she had died, not knowing 
that Gabrielle loved her, thought of her 
still by day and night with gratitude and 
blessing ! 

People who knew her looked curiously 
after her, but she was unconscious of their 
scrutiny. She forgot her husband’s com- 
mands—(sufely they would not hold good in 
such a case as this ?)—his probable dis 





pleasure in her passionate desire to see 
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Nora once again, to comfort those who 
mourned her loss to day. ; 

She reached the house at last, and beg- 
ging to see Mrs. Castlemaine, was admitted 
by a red-eyed maid. Barry was in tho hall. 
He stood aside, and let her pass, and so she 
entered his mother’s presence. The un- 
happy woman was rocking herself to and 
fro in a passion of anguish and despair; 
but she looked up as Gabrielle entered, 
and seeing her gave a low shuddering cry. 
The girl ran forward with outstretched 
hands. : 

** My dear! my dear!’’ she said, and the 


next moment Mrs. Castlemaine was weeping” 


on her neck. She had never loved this girl ; 
but now in her grief she turned to her be- 
cause Nora had held her so dear, had so 
often asked for her in her brief illness. 

** Why did you not write or come ?”’ asked 
the mother, when she could speak co- 
herently. 

‘*T cannot tell you, dear friend !’* and the 
other understood and was silent. ‘* I knew 
nothing of your sorrow. I was utterly 
ignorant of our darling’s death until this 
morning. Then I came to you at once. I 
could not stay away. And now, dear, let 
me see her, perhaps for the last time. Oh! 
what shall I say or do to comfort you ?’’ 

“You have done me good already. I 
thought I was going mad. I have never 
shed a tear since she -died wntil now; and 
my tears have saved my reason. When I 
saw you standing there, and remembered 
how she always loved you—how she seemed 
so well to understand why you neither 
wrote nor sent any message—then all at 
once my heart grew soft——’’ 

Her voice failed her then; but, presently, 
she went on again,— ° 

‘*Now come; there is nothing dreadful 
about her. She was ill so short a time— 
only three weeks. It was rapid decline.” 

With that she led the way to a quiet 
chamber where, on a snowy bed, lay all that 
remained of gentle Nora. 

A smile was still lingering about the 
white mouth, a look of ineffable peace was 
on the still face, and the heavy scent of 
hothouse flowers filled the room. 

‘Gabrielle fell on her knees beside the bed, 
and bowed her head as if in prayer. When 
she looked up she was as white as the dead 
girl, but qaite calm. 

Stooping, she kissed the clay-cold, un- 
responsive lips, the pure brow; and then 
in utter silence turned and left the room. 

She stayed long with the afflicted mother, 
Frances and Estelle, both pale and heavy- 
eyed, joined them, and seemed glad to have 
her there, A 

Nora's death had softened their hearts, 
(at least, for awhile), Barry she did not see 
again, for which she was immeasurably 
thankful; and when she rose to it was 
getting very late. But she declined all 
i and made her way quickly to the 
Hall. 

Her husband met her at the foot of_ the 


staircase, and turning, accompanied her to 


her own room. Closing and locking the 
. door, he demanded savagely where she had 
been. 
** Do not be angry with me, Frederick. 
Indeed, I think you will not when I tell you 
all. 


pain and grief. 


**Go on!”’ he, said with eruel eyes fixed 


sternly on her white and tear-stained face. 


** T-was so shocked, so grieved ! so anxious, 
too, if possible, to show my sympathy and 
Mrs. 
She was: very glad to have 


my sorrow, that I went at once to 
Castlemaine. 
me.”’ 

‘‘How about my commands, 
You utterly ignored them ! ”’ 


I met Mrs. Villiers this morning ; and 
-—and oh! Frederick ; poor, pretty Nora is’ 
dead !’’ and she burst into tears of bitterest 


“my lady ? 





‘For the time I forgot everything but 
the fact of Nora’s death. Do not he angry 
with me!”’’ 

But he was deaf to her pleading, heedless 
alike of her grief and her tears; and sucha 
storm of abuse broke over her—such vile 
epithets were hurled upon her—that 
shuddering, she covered her ears with her 
hands, and waited in dumb agony for him 
to cease. 

Striding towards her he seized the little 
trembling fingers, and bending down hissed, 
rather than said— 

* Remember, if you go there again it shall 
be worse for you! Iam your husband, the 
controller of your actions, the sole arbiter 
of your fate, and I expect obédience! Do 
you understand, my lady ?’’ 

“ Yes { ” ‘ 

And the tremulous lips could frame no 
other word. 

“Very well, take care. You remem- 
ber!’’ and with that he flung her from him 
violently. 

Wearily the weeks wore by, and haying 
onee thrown off his mask Maundrell was 
less careful to wear it now, and alas! alas! 
he was growing tired of his prize. Her 
pale, sad face angered him, and many a time 
he spoke such evil and bitter words to her 
that she would start up crying in her 
heart, ‘‘1 will leave him, I will go back to 
my father!’’ but always she stifled the 
impulse, telling herself she was his wife, 
and the tie which: bound them was in- 
dissoluble. 

To her repeated inquires concerning her 
father’s absence from the Hall, Maundrell 
would reply that ‘‘ the old man was happier 
with his ledgers and gold than he could be 
elsewhere. 

He would not be at ease with fine com- 
pany ;’’ and when he grew incensed at her 


our set would condescend to sit down at 
table with him !’’ ; 

She reared her head high then. 

‘There is not one of your friends who 
can compare with my father; and if they 
will not receive him, neither will I receive 
them!”’ 3 

“Take care! You don’t know what you 
are saying,’’ he retorted, with an ominous 
flash in his eyes, and she was silent. 





CHAPTER VI. 
More and more, as the time went on, did 
Maundrell show himself in his true colours, 
and rumour was rife in Buckley that his 
young wife was not so happy as she should 
be 


It is hard to hide one’s affairs from one’s 
servants, or to effectually stop their gossip, 
and the little town was soon aghast with 
the stories of my lord’s mode of life, and 
full of pity for ‘ my lady,”’ who was so kind 
and gentle to all, that even the most dis- 
contented had “a good word for her.’’ 

Further and further apart husband and 
wife drifted ; more frequent grew my lord’s 
demands on “ Iniquity’s’’ purse; and the 
latter, because-he so loved his child, so 
wished to hide his true character from her, 
paid his debts with scarcely any remon- 
strance. 

Sometimes he met Barry, who was 
flourishing mightily now, and in his heart 
of hearts he wis he had given his 
daughter to this honourable and upright 
gentleman. 

In every possible way Maundrell held 
father and daughter apart, but he could not 
lessen the love and confidence existing 
between them. 

About this time, too, he began to be 
absent from home very often, offering 
neither exeuse nor explanation; and 
‘*Iniquity ’’ knew, to his rage and shame 


» 








questioning, he added, ‘‘ I doubt if any of }- 


ya 


that he had wearied of his wife, and sought 
pleasure in the society of women of doebtfui 
position, and still more doubtful morals. 

It was gall and wormwood to him; but 
rather than increase Gabrielle’s misery, or 
enlighten her innocent mind, he held his 
peace ; only endeavouring in indirect ways 
to recompense her for her suffering. 

Sometimes in her walks or drives she met 
Mrs. Castlemaine and her daughters ; and 
although slie did not venture to speak, her 
eyes were eloquent with feeling, and the 
on lady, at least, did not misunderstand 

er. 

Barry she never saw. He was absent 
from England, having gone to Palmiste to 
regulate some affairs in the branch house 
there; and she thaiiked Heaven daily that 
she was spared the pain and confusion of 
meeting him. 

She had been married nearly a,year, and 
her birthday had come; and although she 
now Maundrell with loathing and 
contempt, in her resolution to be always a 
loyal and dutiful wife she would do nothing 
without first, consulting him. 80 she went 
to him. . 

“Frederick, to-morrow is my birthday, 
and.I would like to make it quite a red-letter 
day. I have been thinking how we might 
spend it most pleasantly.’’ 

** You ought to have made arrangements 
a fortnight ago! '’ he said savagely. ‘‘ It 
is too late to do anything now. You should 
remember that you are not. one of the 
middle-class now, who give their friends an 
invite half-an-hour before the ceremony 
comes off. And I want to go to town by 
the mail to-morrow.’’ 

‘Pray do not let me interfere with your 
movements,’’ she answered with quiet grace. 
**] had no thought of asking a multitude. 
Indeed, I only wish my father to share our 
pleasure. We have always been in the 
habit of meeting on my birthday.’’ 

‘* Then you may dispense with the habit !”’ 
coarsely. ‘‘ I won’t allow you to entertain 
him here !”’ 

** Why ?’’ she asked, so sharply that for 
a moment.he was staggered ; but recovering 
his native impudence, he said, coolly,— 

* Simply because I don't choose! He is 
a raseally tradesman! I consort only with 
gentlemen !’’ 

For a moment. hot words trembled on her 
lips, but she was of a patient and long- 
suffering nature, and so cheeked them, ouly 


saying,— 

‘* Very well, Frederick, I will spend the 
day vith my father at Great George Street.” 

** You will do nothing of the kind, madam! 
You will remain here to entertain some 
friends of mine !’’ 

Her face flushed hotty, and for the first 
time. since he had known her the sweet 
mouth was mutinous. One glance she cast 
on him, full of utmost contempt and rebel- 
lion, and then, without a word, she turned 
anil left him. 

Ale started up as though to follow her, 
but as a sudden thonght came to him he sat 
down once again, a savage look in his eyes, 
a bitter sneer about his sensual mouth. 

“So she dares to defy me! Well, well, 
we will see who will come off conqueror. 





If goes, it will be worse for her and for 
him!’ and then he set to work to plan: her 
disc ure and her father’s. 


To noon his -plans were complete, 
and summoning Gabrielle tc his presence; 


he said— 
“T-am going to town earlier than | 
thought. If you want a com send to 
Mrs. Conyers. She will be glad to come 
(I shall let the fellows know of the change 
in + § plans).” : ; : 

“] prefer solitude,”’ said Gabrielle, in a 
voice that fairly startled him with its 





intense frigidity. ‘‘ One's own sovicty is 
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sometimes pleasantest. Have you anything 
else to say ?”’ 

“ Nothing, only this; 
wishes. Take care that you obey, them!”’ 
menacingly. 

“Jt is only bullies who threaten !’’ she 


you know my 


answered, in the same cold, level tones, 
and closed the interview. 

Later in the day Maundreil had his be- 
longings packed. Ostensibly he was going 
to London, but in reality he intended going 
no farther than a neighbouring village. 

Such hate against Smith for his influence 
over Gabrielle. was in his heart, such in- 
creasing dislike of her, that he felt he 
would stop at nothing to hurt either. 

She should know what manner of man she 
had so long defied, and he would suffer 
all the tortures arising from her hate and 
disdain. 

And with this amiable resolve Maundrell 
left the Hall the following morning. At the 
very last moment Gabrielle had said— 

“You remember whut [said to you last 
night? Jam going to spend the day with 
my father.” ~~ 

“You must please yourself, but don’t 
quarrel with the results of your dis- 
obedience !"’ 

She looked at him unflinchingly. 

“1 am your wife and Heaven knows in 
all things right I have endeavoured to do 
your will. t there are limits even to a 
wife's obedience and submission. Heaven 
would surely not pardon such a sin as 
ingratitnde towards such a father as mine! 
At least I owe him some love, and duty, 


Maundrell shrugged his shoulders. 
“Go your own headstrong way and rue 
it!’ 

‘But Gabrielle, knowing his violent temper, 
regarded his words as so many idle threats, 
and when he had gone dressed herself 
carefully and went to Great George-street. 

Her father met her with outstretched 
hands, 

‘‘ My dear, this is better than J bargained 
for. ¥ hardly thought Maundrell would 
allow you to come to-day? ”’ 

“Tam here without his consent. Don’t 
you know, dear, you are first in my love 
always?*’ . 

“Gabrielle?’’ he said, reproachfully, 
although his heart beat fast with triumph, 
“heis your husband ! ’’ 

Such despair! such utter anguish in the 
eyes lifted to his! 

He shrank back. 

** My dearest child, are you not happy ? 
Tell me all! You may safely confide in 
me.*’ 

“‘ Happy! ’’ oh! the in her voice! 
“Father, father, let me stay with you for 
ever. My life is a burden to me! He 
hates me! und I—oh heaven! I loathe him 
—my husband !”' LE 

He caught his breath. This was worse 


than he had ‘imagined; but 
Gabrielle was beyond all power of reticence 
now. 

“He hates me, and he would hold us 


apart! Oh! father, keep me with you. 
mad if I] return to him!”’ 
And he fell on his knees before her. 


“Porgive me, Gabrielle! Oh! my child, | 


pee me; 1 meant to make you great 

’ ahd and I have prone’ you .only 
misery. I, who loved you ore riches, 
and Oh heh heaven-——~—”’ 

“Oh, my darling! hush! Do not so 
disteess and doudemn yourself.” 

“I must, for I alone am to blame,” and 


Sl cee ee te Die Bie face in the 
folds of her gown. “I have given you 


“ 





“No, no! always the best and dearest of | 


_——— — - ee os — _- =_ 


parents. Yon have nothing with which to 
reproach yourself, Oh! donot kneel there ! 
Lay your head upon my hreast until this 
paroxysni is past, and then, for just this one 
day, let us be happy.’* 

“Tell me one thing,’’ he pleaded. ‘* Was 
there any other you preferred to Maun- 
drell ? ’’ 

He was looking at her then, and he 
saw her fair faee crimson, her lashes droop 
until they veiled the softness of her eyes. 

“You must not ask me that,’’ she said, 
and her hand rested with infinite tender 
ness upon his head. 

Sighing heavily, she rose. 

*T wish I had died before J worked you 
such misery !’’ he said. 

She bent and kissed him. 

“My father, hush! What would life 


be to me without you?’ and now, in a! 


lighter tone, ‘Let us remember only that 
to-day is my birthday, and be-happy in it.”’ 

“*T have something to show you, Gabrielle 
~-a little gift I hoped you would approve. 
I intended sending it, but Lam glad now | 
did not. I would prefer to see your de- 
light, and know that I had exercised taste 
and judgment in my selection. 
object to it. It is worthy even your high 
position, my dear.” 

With that he dived into the recésses of 
his desk, and from a shabby casket took out 
a glittering necklace—-old-fashioned, but of 
greatest value; every stone gleamed and 
burned with such brilliancy that one’s eyes 
almost Ached looking upon it. 


“There are few such stones,’’ Smith | 


says, triumphantly. ‘These diamonds are 
of the first water, and the rubies are like 
specks of fire. Put it on, child, and let me 
see you.”’ 

“JT must thank you first, father. Why 
you must have spent a fortune over it! It 
is much, mach too handsome for me ; but I 
shall wear it often for your sake.”’ 

As she clasped the necklace about her 
white throat he watched her with. undis- 
guised love and admiration, thinking how 
well they became her. 

“They look incongrnous,’’ she said, 
swiling, ‘‘ on this plain stnff frock ; but you 
shall see them on when J] am bravely dressed, 
and I expect-you to praise my appearance, 
because you know, dear, ‘ fine feathers make 
fine birds !’’’ 

All through that afternoon she was so 
cheerful and seemed so happy that many 
of her father’s doubts and fears were 
allayed. 

What happy hours they spent together ! 
How 5 ad unconscious they were of 

ill! 

And yet, from that day they would never 
be quite the same to each other. The 
relationship in which they stood would be 
changed, and Gabrielle would be the pro- 
tector, not the protected. 

They were sitting together that evening, 
Gabrielle on a low stool at her father’s 
feet, when the hall door was flung open 
violently, and swift steps came towards the 
room where they sat. 

Fall of vague apprehension the girl 
started to her feet and cast a frightened 
look towards the door! Hasty hands 
pushed aside the heavy curtains, and in a 
moment Maundrell was before them, flushed 
and scowling. 

“Frederick!’’ gasped his wife, “I 
th t you were in town !’’ 

** Of course you did, and taking advantage 
of my absence came to this cursed place! 
Get your hat and wraps and come with 
me; and remember from to-day you are 
not to crogs this threshold--that you hold 
no communication with your father |’ 

“In all things else I will obey you,’’ 
bd answered, trembling, ‘but never in 
s! 


= 


‘Have you no regard, madam, for the 
honour of my name? J% vou think it 
seemly to consort with such a fellow as 
that ?"’ pointing a scornful finger at Smith. 
‘Why, there is not one in the town who 
does not execrate him!’ 

“Hush! hush!’ shrieked the usurer, 
** never tell her; it would break, her heart 
and mine—it would break her heart and 
mine—-my Gabrielle, my little daughter ! ’’ 

** He can tell me nothing, dearest father, 


>? 
that could change my love. I trust you too 


7 ] ad 
| fuliy! 





| 


He cannot | 


1 











“Ha! ha!’’ laughed Maundrell, mock- 
ingly, ‘you will sing a different tune soon. 
Ask the good people of Buckley what he is ; 
usurer, rogue, the oppressor of widows and 
children, the grinder down of poor men! 
There is nat a laxwary you ever knew; nota 
stone of thdase blazing about your neck that 
has not been wrung from some poor wretch’'s 
breaking heart! He is known far and wide 
as—-—’’ 

‘No, no! "’ Smith sereamed, with a cry 
like that of a beast at bay. ‘‘ No more—do 
not teil her that ! I cannot bear it, I cannot 
bear it!” 

‘* Far and wide, as I was saying,’’ con- 
tinued Maundrell, coolly, ‘“*‘ he is known as 


‘Iniquity’ Smith, because of his many 
virtues.’ 
He turned and looked at his wife. Ther 


she stood, white as a ghost, with her arms 
fallen by her sides, her smal! hands fiercely 
clenched, her beautiful eyes dilated and 
full of horror too great for words. 

And confronting her was her father, with 
drooping head, looking suddenly old and 
feeble, afraid to speak, afraid to lift his 
eyes to hers, and shivering as with cold. 

Surely Maundrell might have felt some 
pity for them, some remorse for this deed 
of his. 

‘“*Is—this—true?”’ the unhappy girl 
asked at last in a hoarse, uncertain voice, 
** Tell me—father—the father 1 have loved 
and worshipped. Hide nothing from me— 
now."" 

He staggered forward, and for the second 
time that day fell at her feet, moaning 
ont,— 

* Tt was for your sake, for your sake! Ob! 
for the love of Heaven, do not hate me!”’ 

With one hand pressed to her brow, and 
her fair face uplifted in a passion of agony 
and despair, she cried aloud,— 

‘Oh! this is too hard for me, too hard ! 
Father—I loved you as the good love 
Heaven! All my hopes, all my pride were 
centred in you; and now—now! Oh, if is 
worse than death to know you as you are— 
hated, despised, condemned of all. I wish 
{ had died before I learned the awful 
truth.’’ 

‘Gabrielle! will you turn against me, 
too? Iam an old man, a poor old man, and 
I have laboured for you, spent my years in 
making you happy.’’ 

And suddenly, 2s his voice died wailingly 
out, the merciful tears came to her; and 
with those tears sucha flood of love and 
pity that she knelt beside him, laying her 
cheek to his, spoke his name softly, coupled 
with an endearing word. He had sinned— 
yes, but it was for her! He was hated and 
despised—for her sake. 

**My dear, my dear!’ she sobbed, ‘‘ the 
blow was sudden and cruel, the shock severe ; 
but_ now I am myself again, and [ see how 
wieked I should be to utter one reproach 
against. you. Father, 1 will love you more 
and more as the time wears by. You have 
no one but me—and it shall be my duty, my 
happy duty, to minister to you.”’ 

Your duty is to me, madam{}’’ said 
Mauné@drell, passionately, ‘‘ and when you 
have ended these heroics, you will perhaps 
oblige me by accompanying ine home ! ”’ 

Still kneeling, still with her arms about 
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her father’s neck, she turned her white face 
and steady eyes upon her husband. 

‘*My place is here,’’ she said, quietly. 
‘* He needs me, and you do not! He loves 
me, you loathe me! I shall never return 
to the Hall! ”’ 

“Take care what you say and do. You 
may live to repent words and actions alike ; 
and although { could compel you to retarn 
to me I shall notdo so, But if to-night you 
refuse to comply with my wishes you will 
understand from henceforth you are no 
wife of imine; and should you attempt to 
enter the Hall at any future time you will 
fiud the doors closed against you !-”’ 


“Must you go with him, Gabrielle ?’’ 
said Smith. Oh, child, it is best so. 
Think of what the world will say if you 


separate,”’ 

‘{ care less than nothing for the world's 
opinion. T have suffered too long, borne 
too much at his hands, to dream for a 
moment of returning to him. But for him 
! should always have kept faith in-yon, and 
this bitter hour of humiliation would not 
have fallen upon us. Frederick, I have 
been a loyal wife to you, I haye tried to 
please you in all things, but my patience 
and endurance are at an end, We are best 
apart! ’? 

‘As you will; but [I shall give my version 
of our story to the publie!”’ 

Smith started to his feet. 

“If you dare to say one word against 
my child you shall rue it until the day of 
your death. You seem to forget that you 
ave wholly dependent on me for those 
luxuries you cannot exist without. Breathe 
one word that may injure wy child, and I 
withdraw all supplies at once. Knowing 
this there is small fear that you will harm 
her in any way. And now go! With all 
my soul l regret the day I gave her inno- 
cent, young life into your hands, and curse 
the mad ambition that prompted me to 
forget your follies and vices. I think, my 
lord, there is not much to choose between 
‘Iniquity’ Smith and the aristocratic 
roue !’’ 

“Have you done?’ in a white heat of 
fury. ‘You have tied me hand and foot; 
but T will be even with you yet. And you, 
madam, make the most of your hour of 
triumph; mine is coming. I wish you joy 
of your bargain | ”’ 

And with those words he went out, nor 
did Gabrielle ever look on his living face 
again. And when the door had closed upon 
him she turned to her father. 

‘* Dear !’’? we must help and comfort each 
other!"’ she said; and from that time 
there was something almost maternal in 
her manner towards him. 

But he was a broken man. The know- 
ledge that his evil doing was no longer a 
seeret from her had aged and changed him, 
and he took small interest in anything 
around. 

Buckley was excited to a great pitch of 
curiosity coneerning Gabrielle and my lord, 
but the truth was never known to the 
gossips; and as the poor girl was as great 
a favourite as her father was the reverse, 
Maundrell bore -the brunt of their dis- 
pleasure-—was judged guilty by them, 

+ * * * * 


The slow months wore by; and acting 
upon Gabrielle’s earnest entreaties, Smith 
mude restitution wherever restitution was 
possible, leaving himself a comparatively 
poor man, 

Such terrible revelations came to Gabri- 
elle as she searched his books for him, and 
wrote his letters; bat she never shrank 
from him now—only elung the closer be- 
cause he had fallen from honour for her 
sake. 

She never knew the truth about her 
nother, or how love of gold had always been 





her ruling passion. And when, with di- 
minished means, but lighter heart, she 
moved into a small cottage on the outskirts 
of the town, he declared himself quite 
satisfied ; ‘‘never so happy as now, dear 
child ;"’ bué it was palpable to all that he 
was growing childish, and would not be long 
with Gabrielle. 

The hunting season came, and she heard 
that her husband was first and foremost in 
the field. 

Later on one came to her, begging she 
would go to the Hall. 

‘¢ My lord had had a terrible fall, and was 
sinking fast.’ 

She dressed hastily and burried to the 
house she had once ealled home, but only to 
find Frederick had been dead nearly twenty 
minutes. His last words were,— 

‘*Tell my poor wife I am sorry for the 
wrong I did her. She was always good, and 
I alone am to blame for our rupture.”’ 

Those words went far to make Gabrielle's 
future- position” in Buckley a happy and 
honoured one. 

” * * Pl * 

Two years came and went, bringing many 
changes with them. Frantes Castlemaine 
had married Frederick's cousin and suc- 
eessor, who, being a strong-willed man, 
controlled her caprices firmly and wisely. 

Estelle was the wife of a foreign am- 
bassador, and moved in a brilliant circle. 

Only Barry remained to comfort Mrs. 
Castlemaine’s declining years. And Ga- 
brielle lived alone, her father being dead. 

On a summer's evening as she sat in her 
tiny garden, she heard a voice that said 
uncertainly, ‘‘ Gabrielle! ’’ and lifting her 
eyes, saw a tall and stalwart figure. 

‘‘ Gabrielle! ’’ said Barry, coming nearer, 
‘‘ surely I may speak now? Darling, [have 
loved you long and faithfully, Will not you 
bid me hope!”’ 

Safe in his arms now! Safe in his love 
for ever, there was nothing left to desire or 
pray for, and they clang together the 
fulness of happiness fell upon them, never 
to be marred by doubt, or fear, or coldness. 

* * * * * 


Two hours later he led her to his mother. 

‘* Mother, I have brought you a precious 
gift!’’ he said; and she, reading all in a 
glance, threw her arms about Gabrielle. 

‘* My dear, I wished it! You will be to 
me as Nora was.’”’ 

*¢ Heaven helping me I will, mother!’’ 
and she kissed the worn cheek tenderly, 

[THE END. } 








GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 
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CHAPTER LI, 
GIVEN BACK. 

Wuo can picture the so eves ai the Priory, 
when the master, who been mourned so 
sincerely, suddenly appeared in the fulness of 
health and vigour. ‘ 

Lady Stapleton cou'd scarcely contain herseif 
for joy, and, unable to restrain her genuine 
delight, threw her arms round Jack’s neck and 
gave him a hug. 3 ; 

Mrs. Milton, laughing one minute and crying 
the next, could not be content till she had given 
him a hearty kiss in memory of the old times 
when she often dandled him on her knee. 

Jack Sartoris shook hands with Cyril Landon 
and Bertie Mayne, but as no explanations had 
been offered, they both were content without 
anything more—the latter especially looking 
upon his brother-in-law with an air of wondering 
speculation. Re 

If he was eo delighted to see his wife, and to 
come back to his own home, what on earth could 
have kept him away for all these years. : 

Cyril Landon went back to the Rectory with 








the wonderful news, but though it was now ear] y 
morning no one thought of going to bed. 

Violet sat with her hand fast locked in her 
husband’s grasp, her eyes fixed upon his face 
with a sort of loving wonder. * 

He had cut off his beard so that he looked 
more like the lover of her girlhood than the Mr. 
St. John who had stolen into her heart at Holly 
Bank; but his hair was many shades darker 
than it was when she married him—no,longer 
that sunny golden brown which she had loved 
to look on. 

Still he was very handsome, and his large blue 
eyes, with their dark lashes, were just as honest 
and true as ever. ; 

‘Now tell us all from the very beginning,” 
said Lady Stapleton, as she sipped some hot 
mulled claret: which-Mrs.-Milton- and- Webster 
had concocted between them without waiting 
for orders. 

“ Yes, I think we ought to hear all about it,” 
said Bertie Mayne, pulling up his collars. It 
was all very well to seem glad to see a fellow, but 
why had he ever gone away ? 

Jack Sartoris looked at his wife with a depre- 
catory glance, but she squeezed his hand to assure 
him that whatever he confessed should make no 
difference in her love, 

* Well, to begin at the beginning,” he said, 
with a deep breath. ‘‘On the morning of our 
wedding I received an anohymous letter warn. 
ing me against Cyril Landon———”’ 

“Dear old Cyril!’’ exclaimed Bertie, in amaze- 

ment. 
“ Yes—Cyril Landon, so you can imagine that 
I was rather dumbfounded when T saw his photo- 
graph tumble out of the front of my wife’s dress 
in the train to Dover.’’ 

“Yes, and I never told him that I caught it 
up in a hurry because Gertrude wished me to be 
photographed at the same place, and [ wanted to 
remember the man’s name. [t was all my fault,” 
her cheeks crimsoning. 

“Not a bit of it; if was mine.' I went into 
such an awful rage that it was enough to 
frighten you out of your wits, I believe I was 
mad. Well, we agreed to part. Violet wrote to 
me to say she was going to Millefleurs, and she- 
sent back every penny of the money I sent her, 
Though I was still furious I wasn’t quite out of 
my senses,-as-I- knew that I was responsible for 
my wife’s safety till she was under the care of 
her auot. I foucd out what time she was going, 
and went in the same train.’’ ; 

* Yes, and saved me from that horrid French. 
man at Calais. Oh! why didn’t you speak to 
me then? I was so longing to make it up.’’ 

“ was a fool!’’ he said, pulling his mous. 
taches: ‘‘ but in the train I began to think I 
had been too hasty. I jumped out in a hurry, 
ready to say or do anything you wanted, and 
there on the platform I saw on ready to 
welcome you with effusion!” 

‘“Oh, why did I send him?’ from Lady 
Stapleton. 

‘It certainly was unfortunate,’? from Bertie, 
who began to think his brother-in-law was not so 
very much to blame after all. 

“* You can imagine the state of mind I was in. 
Why I didn’t kill him I can't think—perbaps 
the guard who hustled me back into the train 
saved me from something like manslaughter. 
Well, time went on. I had one correspondent 
in England who offered to keep me posted up in 
my wife's doings,”’ J 

“ Tady Jane! You needn't keep it dark,” 
said Bertie. 

Jack frowned, for he had not meant to betray 
her name; but he knew that he owed it 
to his wife to make a clear confession, and he 
went on. 

“You remember that night down here when 
You had a dance? Well, that was the very 
night I came back, hoping against hope, in spite 
of all I had heard of Landon’s constant visits to 
Leighton.”’ 

“He was Mr. Ingham’s ward, and he very 
soon fell in love with Mubel,”’ 

“Yes; but those facte were kept from me. I 
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saw you with Ralph Armitage—I saw him steal 
your rose and kiss it—I heard him offer to take 
my place.”’ 
“Did he? JT had heard a step and was 
listening breathlessly, thinking it was you,”’ 
“Then you were really thinking of mo when [ 


thought you had quite forgotten me? ’’ a bright | 


smile crossing his face. “I was told that 
Landon’s marriage was only a blind—that his 
wife was sure to die before a year had passed. [| 
caw you at the station, but I was told [ should 
kill you if I showed mysolf suddenly, I went 
back to London in a beastly state of mind; but 


no one told me you were ill. At, last I resolved | 


to write to you. I expended a lot of thought on 


that letter, and never knew how much I hoped | 


from it till I grot no answer.”’ 

“T never had it. I only heard to-night hew 
it was stolen.’ 

“She confessed it? '’ with an expression of 
horror atid disgust on his face. “ Good 
heavens, and I trusted her as I would myself! 
But I mustn’t wait. It was Lady Stapleton 
who suddenly appeared as my guardian angel, 
She didn’t scout me like the rest of your 
family.” 

“How could I help it?’’ demanded Bertie, 
with an air of injured innocence. 

“You couldn’t. I needn’t icll you what 
happened at Holly Bank; but you remember 
how I found Landon kneeling at your feet, and 
daring to kiss your hands; how I gave hima 
blow which sent him down. -My blood was up 
—I couldn’t stop myself; and then you really 
looked as if you loved him, You hung over him 
and nearly fainted ; you told me to go, and I 
told you that you must choose between him and 
me for the lasttime. You chose the friend in 
preference to the husband. Was any further 
proof wanted ?’’ 

‘You forget that I didn’t know that you 
were my husband—that I thought my love for 
you was wrong, and I must strangle it, or to be 
ashamed for ever.”’ 





j 
; “Yes, I never thought of that till I was 


miles away, and then I turned back; but the 
storm was at its height, and a flash of light- 


ning that seemed to ran along the ground | 


made poor Trumpeter shy--a thing he never 
| did before in his life, I stippose I had a epill,”’ 
passing his hand across his forehead, “for I 
remember waking up just as somebody—Arwi- 
tage, I think it was—was pushing me down the 
bank.”’ 

All were listening in perfect silence. 


“Tt seemed odd to me afterwards that any | 
| one should push me down instead of helping | 


me, and I heard it splash in the river. I 
thought if was all up with me, but on the very 


meup. <A big stone rolled down in front of . 


| brink my legs caught in a bush, and I was | 


saved. 

“My head was so queer that I scarcely re- 
member what I did, but I remember a cottage 
where I got to at last, after having listened 
for Trumpeter and called him, but without 
hearing a sound, 
gone home, or he’d have been down the bank 


I knew tlic horse must have | 5! 


hke a shot in answer to-my whistle; so after | 


drinking some milk, and lying down for a| 
few hours, I got the man to drive me in the | 


| farm-cart to Taunton, and started for London, 


| Moon-street for the rest of the day.’’ 


where I put up at my usual lodgings in Half- 


| “ Half-Moon-strect! I thought you said | 


| Albemarle-street ?‘’ broke in Lady Stapleton, 
| “and I sent there time afier time.”’ 

| “No, I was only in Albemarle-street when 
| my other tooms were being done up. 


I went | 


abroad, for there was nothing on earth to keep | 


| me here, but I couldn’t stay away for long— 
| something always seemed to draw me back. 
| Well, I came, and I saw you coming out of 
; the Haymarket, before tho play was over, 


| alone with Landon, and you went off alone | 


| with him. 
| “That was enough to confirm my worst sus- 
picions, but Belfeather tells me he was there, 


and that you had been with Lady Stapleton 
and Mrs. Landon, and Landon was only 
taking you back because you were il!, but con- 
fess it looked as black as my hat—didn’t 
16?” 

“Bad enough eaid Bertie. “ Certainly 
the fates were against you; and Cyril—the 
safert man out—seemed to be playing the part 
of Lancelot to perfection.” 

“Pm glad you acknowledge it,’’ said Jack 
with his beaming smile, “ becanso I know you 
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will win the magnificent prizes Which we offer. 


We want a big advertisement that will make the name of the ‘‘ Lonpon Reaper’? known wherever the English 
language is spoken, and to advertise ourselves we publish .a puzzle that is really worth your trying to answer. It 
may mean hard work, consulting different books and thinking a great deal, but the PRIZE is well worth the effort. 
EVERYONE who sends in a correct solution will receive either our RAKOLA Diamond Brooch or our RAKOLA 
Diamond Scarf Pin. The brooch is 18-carat gold cased, and the mounting consists of five superb facsimile diamonds 
They bear such a marvellous resemblance to real diamonds, and are so full of fire and glitter that it would take an expert 
to know the difference. This beautiful brooch may be given as a present to mother, sister, wife or sweetheart, and will 
be appreciated as a token of high esteem or memento of truest love. To all ordinary appearance it is equal to a costly 
The RAKOLA Diamond Pin is in every way equal to the brooch and would adorn the person of 
the most.fastidious and would be a delightful gift to a lover or friend across the sea 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


Below you will find certain letters representing six names. 
as you can, cut out the advertisement, and send it to a's with sixpence in stamps as Entrance Fee. 
You may consult any Dictionary, Cyclopedia, Gazetteer, or other book 
of reference you like, or you may ask your friends to help you. If you make up your mind to win a PRIZE you can doit, 


BR*DF*RD. 
S¥L*SBt*RY, 


We want you to fill in the missing letters as correctly 


A town in Yorkshire, 
A famous Statesman. 


M*L*ON, A great poet. 

P* RAS, A well-known French city. 
R*B* RTS. The most popular General, 
L*ND*N R*AD*R, The best paper of the day. 


SEND YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY 


We cannot say how long this marvellous offer will remain open, it may be a week or it may be months. One 
thing is quite certain, if you send to-day you will be safe. 
list, and send your answer to The Puzzle Editor, ‘‘Lonpon Reaper’ Orrice, 50-52, Ludgate Hill, London. This 
advertisement and the six penny stamps must be sent with your answer. ‘ 
at once, and when your friends see the reward that your ingenuity has won, we know that they will purchase a copy of 
the '* Lonpon Reaver,’’ so as to try for our Great Twentieth Century Competition 


Don’t delay a single moment. 


If you are correct we will send your PRIZE 


If you are correct you 
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thought me a scoundrel. My bankers told me 


there was a report that I’ was dead. I told 
them to hold their tongues for a year, and 
thought J would see what happened."’ 

“You oruel boy!’ said Tady. Stapleton, 
rising, “you were nearly the death of us. 
First we thought you were drowned, and then 
murdered.” 

“ Don’t talk of it,’ said Violet, shuddering, 
as she clung to his arm. 

Did you suspect Armitage? ” 

“ Yes, and Lady Jave came down to ark us to 
pardon him.’ 

* Like her impudence!" said Jack, sternly ; 
“but I'd soener forgive her raseally brother 
than herself. He had yow for his motive, and 
she had vone.’’ 

* None ?’ said Violet with a smile. 

“Nove? ” echoed Bertie, with 
eyes. 

“T can’t conceive what you mean,” seid Mr. 
Sartorie, drawing himself up 

& * = * o 


On the fifteenth of June, which was Mrs. 
Sartoris’s birthday, Farndon Court was throng- 
ed with a goodly number of guests. It was 
a beautiful old house, with grey castellated 
turrets and wide lawns, smooth as satin, shaded 
on éither side by ancient cedars. Far away 
into the distance stretched an undulating 
park, where the deer browsed on the tender 
shoots of the bracken, and grand specimens of 
forest-trees cast a grateful shade from their 
wide-spreading branches. Mrs. Milton had 
been transported to Farndon, without much 
reluctance on her part’ for she was thankful to 
be under any roof that sheltered her beloved 
master and mistress. Her smile was like one 
constant ray of suushine now; and if asked 
about her hopes as to the future, she always 
said she had nothing left to wish for—her hap- 
piness was complete. 

At Jack’s special request the Landons were 
invited, for the old jealousy had entirely died 
out. 

They both came, and Violet was delighted 
at the way in which her husband took to them 
at once. Mabel had falsified all the prophecies 
of friends and enemies. Her cough had de- 
parted, and she was blooming like the roses 
which were growing on every side. Cyril was 
never told that he had been ihe unwilling 
means. ef separating husband and wife, but 
perhaps Lady Stapleton had given him the hint, 
for there was a slight tinge of reserve in his 
manner when talking with Violet, which Jack 
noticed with approbation. 

As poor Ralph Armitage was lying in 
Brompton Cemetery, safe out of reach, and 
lady Jane, after a private marriage, had 
betaken herself and her bridegroom to the 
West-Indies, Bertie Mayne had nobody to 
worry. Being deprived of his favourite 
amurement, he made himself very busy 
fabricating the most ingenious bypotheses 
about his brother-in-law’s long disappearance 
from society—for the benefit of everybody in 
general, and for the further silencing of all 
calumnious tongues. 

‘Mr. Sartoris, 1 must tell you how awfully 
jolly itis to see you looking so bright !”’ said a 
tall young man, who was still the matrimonial 
prize of Belgravia, 

A sigh of utter thankfulness escaped from his 
hostess’s pretty lips. 

“ Yes, Lord Belfeather, I think I am the 
happiest woman on earth!” 

‘Then I’m sure Sartoris is the happiest man,” 
looking down with frank admiration into the 
lovely face he had always admired so much. 

“T shall never forget that it was you who 

gave him back to me,” she said softly, and for a 
moment let her hand rest in hs. 
‘“* And I can never forget what you've taught 
me,’ he said in a low voite; “that a true 
woman, even when alone, can slways hold her 
own against the world.” 


wide-open 


[THE END. | 


_—— 





STATISTICS 


DENMARK exported no less than 4,888,000 lbs. 
of eggs in 1899 to the total value of £865,000. 


From a recent experiment the open air of 
London was found to contain only one microbe 
to 38,000,000 or so of dust particles, while in 
the air of a room among 184,000,000 of dust 
atoms there was only one germ. 


Recent statistics show a rise.in deaths from 
alcoholism from 45 per million of living persons 
in 1878 to 77 per million in 1897. 


In the year 1830 all the railroads in the world 
aggreguied only 210 miles; uow they measure 
over 370,000 miles. 


Derive the century just closed, 400 human 
lives, 200 ships, and a quarter of a million of 
money have been lost in fruitless efforts to dis- 
cover the north pole. 


THRIFTLESSNESS has its nemesis in wasted 
hearts, which is ‘werse than wasted money; in 


worldly lives, which is worse than want of pra- 
dnece. 


THERE are two things in which we sbould 
thoroughly train ourselves—to be slow in taking 
offence and to be slower in giving it. 


Hatn any wounded thee? Soft language 
dresses it, forgiveness cures it, and oblivion 
takes away the sear. 


ImpaupEnce, silly talk, foolish vanity and 
vain curiosity are closely allied; they are chil- 
dren of one family. 


Books without the knowledge of life are use- 
less; for what should books teach but the art of 
living ? 


Ssex happiness for yourself, and you will lose 
it; seek it for others, and you will find it. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


Larrik Carcxen Parrres.—Roll out some 
puff-paste three quarters of an inch thick, 
stamp it ‘into rounds with cutter, cut these 
half-way through with a smaller cutter, brash 
over with beaten egg, and bake in a quick oven 
for about twenty-five minutes. When done lift 
the inner circle and scoop out the centre for the 
patties. Have ready some finely-minced chicken, 
mixed with a little tongue, cut into tiny cnbes 
and heated in supreme sauce, seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and cayenne. Place a spoonful of 
this mixture in each case, replace the cover, and 
serve very hot. 


Lamon Srones.-—Soak half-an-ounce of gela- 
tine in half-2-pint of cold water for an hour, with 
the thinly cut rind of two lemons. Dissolve 
about 2 ov. of sugar in a gill of water, mix with 
the gelatine, and stir over the fire for a few 
minutes. Strain, add the juice of the lemons. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, and 
stir them in lightly as soon as the jelly begins to 
set, and whisk fill the whole is light and spongy, 
then heap on a glass dish. 


Apptr Caxn.— Take half a teaspoonful of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder to one 
pint of sifted flour. Sift together several times. 
To one cup of sweet milk with two tablespoonsful 
of melted Netherand one beaten egg Stir this into 
the flour and add enough more milk to make a 
soft dough. Roll this crust until it is half an 
inch thick, then spread over the bottom of a lopy, 
shallow pan well greased, Pare and quarter six 
tart juicy apples and press the sharp side into the 
deugk. Sprinkle with cinnamon, brown sugar 
and bits of butter. Let the oven be hot, and 
bake quickly until the apples and crust are a 
light, wholesome brown. 








SOCIETY 


Tax King aid Queen, says the Onlooker, 
have declared their intention of keeping on 
Sandringham, and residing there, for certain 
months in the year, but their visits will 
necessarily be very much less frequent, as they 
will have to speud some time at Windsor Castle, 
while the autumn months will be spent at 
Osborne and Balmoral. Their Majesties bave 
not yet decided whether or no they will give up 
the occupation of Marlborough House ; but as 
alterations are being made at Buckingham 
Palace, it seems probable that they will do so. 

Dunine the stay of the King and Queen at 
Windsor there was a family council, when al] 
the jewels of the late Queen Victoria wero 
divided among ber-daughters and danghters-in. 
law; and arrangements were made for giving 
little personal souvenirs to some of her old friends 
apd attendants. The jewels which have come to 
Queen Alexandra are some very beautiful pearls. 

Tne harnéss worn by the cream-coloured 
horses is worth no less a sam than fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, all the fittings being of solid gold, 
It was new at the time of the Diamond Jubilee, 
and the occasion of the opening of Parliament 
was only the third time it had been used. 


The small and beautiful crown worn by Queen 
Alexandra at the opening of Parliament was the 
tame worn by Queen Victoria at the time of the 
Jubilee, and is always known as the Jubilee 
crown. Queen Alexandra has shown in every 
little detail the tenderest reverence for Queen 
Victoria's memory, and it is said that she even 
refused’ to be addressed as ‘‘ Your Majesty’ 
until after the funerai. 

Tur King is quite determined that whenever 
the corovation takes place it shall be conducted 
on a soale of great magnificence. It wil! in 
many ways resemble the coronation of the 
Stuart kings; and a great deal of ritual wil) be 
observed. It is also His Majesty’s intention 
that the peers. shall walk in procession from ‘he 
House of Lords to Westminster Abbey. There 
was -an idea that they should have followed 
in the procession of the Queen’s funeral throngh 
London, but the distance was too far. The 
coronation banquet may possibly be revived ; 
it fell into.disuse at the time of the acceesion of 
William TV. and of the late Queen. 

It is only at the corouation of a Queen or 
QQueen-Consort that peeresses may wear their 
coronets and robes; and even then they ure 
not allowed any pages, although these are 
allowed to the peers, and must be boys under 
fourteen years of age. The length of their 
trains wil cant acoording to rank. A. Duches: 
will have her train three yards long, 2 
Marchioness two-and-a-half, Countesses are 
limited to two yards, Viscountesses to one- 
and-a-half, and Baronesses to one yard. 


Amp the many conflicting rumours which are 
eurrent concerning the Coronation, it is not 
age remembered that a great ofiicer of 

tate will have to be appointed for the ovvasion. 
That officer is the Lord High Steward, for just 
as there is a Lord Great Chamberlain as well xs 


a Lord High Chanberiain, so there is a Lord 


High Steward as well as a Lord Steward of the 
Household. The position has not been regularly 
held since its tenure by Simon de Montfort. The 
office was revived twice during the reign of Quoen 
Victoria, once in 1838, and again in 1941. | 
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Notices to Correspondents 
Helpful Latkes, 
“with Our Readers 


BY THR EDITOR 





Curtovs.— You will find the oldest bank 
note in existenoe in the British Museum. It is 
Chinese 


a bank note of the Ming Dynasty, and 
was issued about 1868, No earlier specimen of 
paper money is known to beextant. Itis, how- 
over, & comparatively modern specimen for 
Ohina, although it was not till three hundred 
— issue that bank notes were used in 


Aveta. Ws wear high heels to onr shove 
becanwe it is the Saehion, and becau<s those who 
make our boots anc’ shoes think it eniurter to 


TRE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 





| fault With their fellow-creatures. I heartily 


: ; te eat itiinin .) c 
sympathize with you in the position in which TOWLEs & STEEL PILL: 
For rem aA & +. 


> | case is different, however. You are not young — 


} offer, and peering between the lines of your 





have high heele instexd of low, flat heels, which 4 
Would be mach more sensible and healthy, and » 

woman to take as much card of her heels | 

as of her head. If you find the high heels give 


ou corbs, as they are althost sure to do by 
ving the foot forward in an unnatural’ way, 
why get low heels by all means, despite the 
smart pictures the boot-makers display to entrap 


the unwary female. 
S12 Joun.—It is usually small-souled people 
Who are censorious. They are secretly dis- 


satisfied with themselves, and they gain o 
farcied elevation in their own little minds 
y berating others, The people who are doing | 
g8 are too busy to spend their time in finding 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 











ou ae ff se! you are-condemned to 
be the daily tirades of a narrow-minded person, 
and I appreciate your ceurage in risking your ia dedem on 

sitnation rather than admit even a tacit com-| Prevalent with the sex, Boxes 1/144 9/9 womtatasth cos 
pliance. | times the quantity), of all Chemists, mt anywt ore 


QUICEHY CORRECT ate 


8, REMOVE 
OBSTRUCTIONS, ond ; “. 


on — of 15 = ane by BH. T, TOWLE Oo., 
afaturers, %. tingham. 
Avuwr Kars.--There are very many happy | vat Eatlations, futertoms os er 


old maids, and of late years giris do not seem oe 
inclined to make marriage their goal. Your 


please don’t let this hurt you—and you are 
absolutely dependent on friends, who seem to 
treat you with coldness. You have now a good | 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH ? 


exceedingly interesting letter, I plainly discern 
that care for him. Why, then, refuse 
him? About the most misorable creature on 
the face of the earth is that old maid who holds 
the memory of having wantonly rejected an 
ardent suitor. She becomes embittered, mourn- | 
fwi, envious, and altogether unpleasant. My | 
advice is, marry this man, and let your life 
expand and your ideas broaden. ‘I'here is no | 
state of life so sane or so healthful as that of 


Ary Doctor wiit Te. rov “there is 
hho better Coach Medicire.”"—One cives 
relief. it you suffer from cough try them 
bat once they will cure and they will 
not injare your health ; an ‘nereasing sale 
of Over &) years is @ certain test of their 
vatee. Bold in 18}d. tins, 











marriage. 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 





IF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the Bae po possible benefit in health and 
is made rich and full of vitality, and 
in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


strength, Your 





Marriage, | 
Wedding, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
éxplams éverything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office; etc., and cortains information about Invita- 
tions; Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom’s Attire, 





THOUSANDS CAN 


The boueCelal properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 


IN 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND CONSTIPATION. 


Physicians Recommend them 


Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 
PROVE and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring; Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
able to all engaged couples. 

If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F, W. Szars, 7, 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Extensively, 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in 
green boxes, with the words Frazer's Tablets in gold le 

on the lid, price 1s. Meg onder or post free 1s. 3d. from 
ra ists and 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD., 


95, FARRINGDON. STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


I vequive.a copy of the new book, “ Marriace, Wev- 
bincs, anp THe Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d. with 
this Coupon. 
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Breakiast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely imvalu- 
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